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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Bobosh, Dn. Theodore to the Holy Priesthood, on November 1, 1980, by 
Bishop Boris, at St. John the Baptist Church, Warren, Ohio. 

Bobulsky, Steven to the Holy Diaconate, on December 6, 1980, by Metro¬ 
politan Theodosius, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, New York. 

Brickle, Rev. Dennis, received by vesting on November 8, 1980, by Bishop 
Peter, at the Holy Protection Cathedral, New York City, New York. 

Daly, Daniel to the Holy Diaconate, on December 7, 1980, by Metro¬ 
politan Philip, at St. Nicholas Church, Brooklyn, New York. 

Daly, Dn. Daniel to the Holy Priesthood, on January 4, 1981, by Metro¬ 
politan Philip, at St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, New York. 

Fester, Joseph to the Holy Diaconate, on January 10, 1981, by Bishop Basil, 
at St. Herman’s Mission, Oxnard, California. 

Kostoff, Steven to the Holy Diaconate, on February 18, 1981, by Bishop 
Kyrdl, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, New York. 

Koczak, Mark to the Holy Diaconate, on January 11, 1981, by Metropolitan 
Theodosius, at St. Mark’s Church, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Merick, Dn. Rade to the Holy Priesthood, on August 3, 1980, by Bishop 
Christopher, at St. Sava Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SEMINARY CHRONICLE 

The total enrollment for the Spring 1981 Semester was 92 full-time 
students. An approximately equal number of students enrolled either in 
regular courses on a part-time basis, or in the evening extension program. 

Faculty members were, as usual, busy not only with a tight schedule of 
teaching at the Seminary, but lecturing in Universities or conducting activities 
in churches throughout the country. 

Fr. Meyendorff lectured at Villanova University (Nov. 5), Yale (Dec. 9), 
Princeton (Feb. 4) and Lafayette College (March 30). He delivered a 
paper at the Byzantine Symposium, Birmingham, England (March 22). 
His book on Byzantium and the Rise of Russia was published by 
Cambridge University Press. 

Professor Kesich published an obituary on Fr. Florovsky (transactions of 
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the Association of Russian-American scholars, 13, 1980) and an article on 
“Resurrection, Ascension, and the Giving of Spirit” (Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, 25, 1980, No. 3). 

Fr. Thomas Hopko chaired the conference on “Women in the Church” in 
Detroit, Michigan (Nov. 10) and was a preacher, or retreat speaker in 
Wichita, Kansas (Dec. 12-14), Princeton (Jan. 20), Columbia, PA 
March 13-14) and Harisburg, PA (March 15). 

Dr. John Boojamra published an article on “The Papal Commonitorium of 
879 and the Constantinopolitan Synod of 879-80” in Byzantine Studies 
VII, Spring, 1981, and conducted workshops on Christian Education in 
several parishes, and lectured on Adult Education at a clergy symposium 
of the Antiochian Archdiocese in Chicago (July 21-25). 

His Grace Bishop Peter (L’Huillier) of New York was a guest Professor 
of Canon Law at the Seminary and gave a course on “Ecclesiology and 
Church Order” in the Spring Semester, 1981. 

The Seminary received several prominent visitors, who addressed the 
student body, joined the Seminary community at dinner and had fellowship 
with the Faculty. These included His Eminence, Metropolitan George Khodre 
of Mount Lebanon (Oct. 5), His Eminence Archbishop Chrysostom of 
Kursk and Belgorod, accompanied by Fr. Nicholas Gundiaev, professor at 
the Leningrad Theological Academy (Nov.), His Eminence Metropolitan 
Spiridon Khoury of Zahleh, Lebanon (Feb. 9), and Dr. S. Papaderos, Di¬ 
rector of the Orthodox Academy of Crete (March 7). 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann was guest-consultant for an NBC television 
program on Orthodoxy, to be broadcast on April 19. Fr. Thomas Hopko 
fulfilled the same task for a CBS program, scheduled for April 26. 


Notes on Contributors 

Dr. Dimitri Conomos is Associate Professor of Music, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. 

Fr. M. Edmund Hussey is Professor of Historical Theology at Mount Saint 
Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bro. Job is a member of the monastic community of New Skete, Cambridge, 
New York. 

Fr. Michael J. Oleksa is pastor of Three Saints Church, Old Harbor, 
Alaska. 

Fr. Robert J. Stephanopoulos is pastor of SS. Constantine and Helen 
Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Orthodoxy in Alaska: 

The Spiritual ffistory of the Kodiak 
Aleut People 


Michael J. Oleksa 


The early nineteenth century marks the beginning of a unique 
cultural synthesis of Native Alaskan and Slavic elements, which 
combined in Southwestern Alaska to create a new "‘identity”: the 
Aleut. Composed of three separate indigenous American tribes 
(which prior to 1784 both traded and fought with each other), 
the Aleuts were united by a common Orthodox religious faith, and 
the twin goals of advancing the Russian-American Company and 
the Orthodox mission. 

The formation of the “Aleut identity” occurred within the 
Church, most especially through the mission schools, in which 
Native Alaskans were educated to be multi-lingual professionals and 
craftsmen for the colony where natives of mixed racial heritage 
constituted a majority of the urban population from a very early 
date. By 1850, Aleuts were evangeli^g Eskimos and Indians on 
the mainland and navigating as well as building company ships in 
Alaskan waters. There were Aleut merchants and explorers travelling 
beyond Point Barrow on the Arctic shore, mapping uncharted coasts 
for the Tsar and the world. It would probably be more accurate 
to refer to the first half of the nineteenth century as the “Aleut” 
rather than the “Russian” period of Alaska’s history. 

This cultural synthesis was deliberately surpressed by the United 
States federal government, in direct violation of the civil rights 
guaranteed to “civilized” tribes by the Treaty of 1867, which 
transferred sovereignty over Russian America to the United States. 
The humanly devastating repercussions of this “assimilationist” policy 
of cultural extermination continue to affect Native Americans through¬ 
out this country, and present formidable obstacles to authentic 
Christian mission in Alaska. 
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Before 1794 

Kodiak Island has been inhabited for over 6,000 years, and its 
archaeological record is still being uncovered.^ In the area of Three 
Saints Bay, where Russian promyshleniki (frontiersmen) first estab¬ 
lished a permanent settlement in 1784, the earliest indigenous native 
culture reached its intellectual and artistic climax about 1,000 a.d.® 
This “Three Saints Bay” culture was later supplanted by the Koniag 
period, influenced heavUy by Yup’ik Eskimo culture further to the 
north. Since there is no conclusive evidence of a military invasion 
from the Alaskan mainland, it seems that the early peoples freely 
adopted Eskimo practices perhaps following peaceful immigration 
from the shores of the Bering Sea.® In any event, the Kodiak 
archipelago underwent several periods of cultural change and syn¬ 
thesis prior to the coming of the Russians. The oral tradition of 
the Koniag or Suk Eskimo people also indicates that the original 
home of the Kodiak native people was north of the Alaska Penin¬ 
sula, and more importantly that they were commanded to settle in 
this area by their gods.^ 

No aspect of “primitive” culture is more underestimated today 
than the philosophical and indeed theological insight of pre-modem 
peoples. Scientific investigations of the Ufe-style and primitive tech¬ 
nology of non-Westera peoples most often neglect to include the 
“philosophy-of-life” or “world-view” of these societies, and thus 
overlook the essential “key” to appreciating and comprehending 
them. One is tempted to dismiss so-called primitive cultures since 
their scientific “know-how” is so obviously inferior to modem western 
technology. But this is a critical error, since it represents judging 
another society in terms of our own. A culture can never be under¬ 
stood except on its own terms.® Just as technically speaking all 
translations from one language to another can only approximate 
the fuU meaning of the original text with greater or lesser accuracy, 
and each language must be accepted on its own terms, so also 
cultures and world-views can not be “translated” into another con- 

^W. Workman, “Continuity and Change in the Prehistoric Record from 
Southern Alaska,” Alaska Native Culture and History (Senri, Osaka, Japan, 
1980), p. 49. 

Hbid., p. 68. 

Hbid., p. 69, 

^M. Lantis, “The Mythology of Kodiak Island, Alaska,” Journal of Amer¬ 
ican Folklore, vol. 51, no. 200 (April-June, 1938), p. 132. 

®E. R. Service, “The Ghosts of Our Ancestors,” Primitive Worlds (National 
Geographic Society, New York, 1973), p. 10. 
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text, and any attempt to critique one society in terms of another 
is predestined to fail. While admitting that modern civilization has 
made definite advances in material culture, pre-modern cultures rep¬ 
resent a totally different perspective on life, the world, and the human 
role within it. This completely different outlook in many ways pre¬ 
cluded the “scientific” advances defined as “progress” today, but 
also opened areas of human experience that modem parapsychology 
is only now beginning to explore. Without exaggeration, it may be 
safe to assert that in certain philosophical and psychological areas, 
pre-modern societies may have been more advanced than we are, 
late in the twentieth century.® 

The all-pervading awareness and “interpenetration” of Spiritual 
Reality in the daily lives of pre-modem man distinguishes primitive 
cultures quite radically from our own. The existence of spirits, 
demons, and ghosts and the possibility of communication with the 
souls not only of the dead but of various animal species as well, 
was as “obvious” to ancient peoples as the law of gravity or the 
atomic “theory” is among educated classes today. The Sacred was 
a “natural” part of everyone’s outlook, taken for granted in the way 
that the grammar of one’s native language is. It did not require 
investigation or analysis. The “Holy” in Rudolf Otto’s sense of that 
term, was, among all Alaska native peoples (and indeed, among aU 
pre-modern peoples throughout the world) a self-evident Reality 
which must be considered and dealt with according to established 
procedures.^ 

Every society, with the possible exception of our own secular 
one, has sought to explain its own existence by referring to its 
origins. The Beginning is the crucial time, not only for the ancient 
Hebrews, but for all human cultures everywhere. Throughout Africa, 
for example, the common belief of all tribes is that in the Beginning 
the world was not as we know it today, and that the evil mankind 
experiences now is due to a cosmic catastrophe. The existence of 
various tribes, languages and cultures arose in those days, when 
the world as it now exists was constituted.® The indigenous people 
of Kodiak called themselves the Suk or Sugpiat, thus identifying 
themselves as the People, the “Real Human Beings,” as did every 
pre-modem society. In most Native Alaskan languages, the only 
way to ask a non-Native if he speaks that tongue is to inquire 

^Psychics, Scientists and Saints (University of California, Davis, video 
tape production, 1979). 

^R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy (Oxford Press, 1958), p. 117. 

®M. Eliade, Cosmos and History (Harper Torchbooks, 1959), p. 4. 
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literally, “Can you speak like a genuine person?” Real People have 
their authentic speech, each animal species has its own language, 
and other humans (or semi-human creatures, i.e., members of other 
tribes) have their own peculiar noises. The classical Greeks, by 
identifying themselves as “civilized” and non-Hellenes as “barbar¬ 
ians” exhibited this same, pre-modem attitude. 

“In the Beginning, we the People. .thus begin most ancient 
mythologies dealing with the origins of “The human race,” iden¬ 
tified as a restricted, easily recognizable cultural group. Not only 
primitive but also modern societies continue to apply precisely this 
terminology in respect to themselves.® But the ancient Alaskans 
carried this process several steps further, for the patterns of behavior 
and the examples of Human Beings and gods “in those days” in¬ 
dicate forever the proper and improper behavior for all genuine 
People. The Sacred Stories represent not only a history but an ethical 
and moral code, and it is the goal of all “primitive” education to 
familiarize members of the society with the stories and therefore the 
patterns that constitute human behavior. Other tales describe in 
detail experiences of the Sacred, of the spirit or animal worlds, with 
which certain “experts” have become personally familiar. Both types 
of myth were not only told and re-told to cUldren and adults on 
a regular basis, but also re-enacted ritually, according to a definite 
liturtgical cycle.^® It would be perhaps as difficult for any one in¬ 
dividual to memorize the entire corpus of mythology for a given 
tribe as it would be for anyone to know the entire Old Testament 
by heart verbatim. Certainly nearly every adult was familiar with 
the most essential myths, just as behevers today would know various 
Biblical stories and accept them as common knowledge. But only 
a very few “professionals,” known as “Kassaqs” on Kodiak, com¬ 
mitted all or nearly all the stories to memory. These experts served 
as the authorities in Sacred Tradition, and often as “Masters of 
Ceremonies” at the annual celebrations and rituals.^^ 

In order to re-present (which means not only act out but make 
present again) those crucial events “in those days,” masks, special 
costumes, songs and dances were indispensable. Each year also rep¬ 
resented the occasion for some teen-age boys and girls to be initiated 
further, into the ranks of adulthood, and sometimes into various 
secret societies, whose function it was to guard and perpetuate cer- 

^A. Beverage, Congressional Record (56th Congress), January 9, 1900, 
pp, 704-11, cited in “Conflicting Visions” by R. Dauenhauer (unpublished), 
page 6, footnote 11. 

^®Eliade, op, cit.^ p. 51 ff. 
p. 55. 
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tain other sacred myths and ceremonies, which were that group’s 
“property.” In order to function as a husband, wife or parent, a 
young adult had to be educated more intensely, and special rites 
marked this period of transition in all pre-modem cultures.^® On 
Kodiak it was also possible for someone with the proper qualifica¬ 
tions to be initiated into a special elite, to become “Angalkuq” or 
a shaman. 

The Shaman was not necessarily more familiar with the tradi¬ 
tional mythology or ceremonial rites of The People. He may or 
may not have played an active part in the annual festal celebra¬ 
tions. Without denying the possibility of a “Kassaq” being an 
“Angalkuq” as well, it seems that these functions within Sugpiaq 
society were normally distinct. In most cultures, in fact, the shamanis- 
tic function was neither hereditary nor transferable, but on Kodiak 
it seems to have been both.^^ The Shaman did not create the myths 
but rather experienced the Reality of which the Sacred Stories 
testified more intensely than other members of the society. The 
Shaman existentially “knew” the spirit and animal realms, because 
it was believed he had been there. In every shamanistic initiation, 
as well as in transition-rites in many cultures, the “soul” of the 
novice is believed to leave the body and travel to the regions of 
the dead and into the spirit world, where he becomes familiar with 
the “geography” and the languages of the spirits and animals.^* In 
other words, the Shaman is a “charismatic” whose authority and 
“power” rests on his experience of the Sacred in a way inaccessible 
to the majority. This experience is exemplified by nothing less than 
a ritual “death” followed by a “resurrection.”^® The Shaman’s soul 
returns again to this world and can, when the need arises, return 
once more to “the Beyond,” in order to communicate or even battle 
with the spirits, souls, demons and mythological creatures who in¬ 
habit that world. It is his familiarity with the Spirits that enable 
the Shaman to cure certain ailments, invoke blessings or curses, or 
prophesy the future/® 

The material culture of the Alaska Natives was determined by 
the m)rthological patterns established, according to tradition, in the 
Beginning, when the People were constituted by the gods and given 
their divinely-ordained homeland as well as their language, cer- 

Eliade, Rites and Symbols of Initiation^ p. 137. 

^®W. Oswalt, Alaskan Eskimos (Chandler Publishing, Scranton, Pa., 1967), 

p. 222. 

Eliade, Shamanism (Princeton, 1972), p, 90. 

Eliade, Rites and Symbols, p. 27. 

‘®M. Eliade, Shamanism, p. 8. 
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emonies, customs and technology. The extreme conservatism 
manifested in “primitive” societies everywhere arises from their 
firm belief that their behavior patterns and customs were established 
“in those days” and it is not lawful for mortals to alter them. There 
exists not a way of accomplishing a given task but the proper 
(genuinely human) method. Human beings eat and cook their 
food a certain way, observe various taboos, build houses, weave 
baskets or construct kayaks according to rigidly established 
norms, all of which have an essentially religious character. Those 
activities which have no pre-existent model are also without mean¬ 
ing, while all those which repeat a primordial act represent a par¬ 
ticipation in that event, and thus an abolition of time.^^ Primitive 
man constantly sought to overcome time, to abolish history, by re¬ 
turning continually to the Beginning, by making his daily life a 
“liturgical” commemoration of the constitutive events and deeds of 
“those days.” His actions imitate the deeds of the first human beings 
or the gods and re-present them, making him contemporaneous with 
his origins. Life in primitive societies was essentially anti-historical. 
Instead of recording individual feats or events, pre-modem man 
sought to forget them and repeat infinitely those primordial patterns, 
those archetypes which represented authentic human behavior.^® While 
“religious life” could in no way be separated from life itself, hu¬ 
manity was not religious in the modern sense, for this world-view 
was so all-pervasive that it was assumed as self-evident and there¬ 
fore unquestionable. One could not be “converted” to such a faith, 
but had to be “born into it.’”® 


Come the Russians 

The ancient Sugpiat were aware, therefore, of other people who 
inhabited the Alaska Peninsula, the Aleutian Islands and the North 
American mainland. They often traded with their neighbors, some¬ 
times fought with them, and at times even enslaved some of them.*® 
When Gregory Shelikof first attempted to establish a colony at 
Three Saints Bay, the Sugpiat reaction was predictable: the bar¬ 
barians had to be driven out. To accomplish this, several thousand 
Kodiak warriors assembled to launch an attack on the Settlement, 

Eliade, Cosmos, p. 35. 
p. 34. 

^®Service, op, cit., p. 16. 

®®V. Brown, Peoples of the Sea Wind (Collier Books, New York, 1977), 

p. 6. 
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but were twice defeated by the Russians, who were armed not only 
with muskets but also with five cannons.®' Holding some of the 
Native children prisoner within their village, the Russians believed 
they were safe from further attacks, and Shelikof apparently did his 
best to establish friendly ties with the Sugpiat. His men did an even 
better job, marrying several dozen Native women in the course of 
the colony’s first two years.®® Too often the significance of this inter¬ 
marriage is overlooked in contemporary accounts of the Three Saints 
Bay enterprise, but it was to have important lasting effects on the 
subsequent history of Alaska. Taken to exaggerating his own ac¬ 
complishments, Gregory Shelikof’s own glowing accounts of life in 
his colony must be examined critically, but there seems no reason 
to doubt that a certain number of Native Alaskans accepted baptism 
before his departure from the island in 1786.®® 

With the incorporation of the Russian-American Company in 
1797 another era in Kodiak history began. The first immigrants to 
Three Saints Bay were mostly men whom Shelikof recruited from 
Eastern Siberia, whose motives for coming to Alaska were purely 
financial. Since the mid-eighteenth century, a type of “fur rush” 
similar to later “gold rushes” had drawn hundreds of exiles from 
Siberia to the New World. They came to Alaska to take out as 
much wealth as they could, and most hoped to return (as soon as 
they had made their fortune) to Russia. The majority, however, 
found wives instead of wealth, and remained in America for all or 
most of their lives. Their numbers were never large. Even eighty 
years later the Russian population in Alaska came to less than 700 
in the entire territory.®^ Because the first manager and later governor 
of the colony, Alexander Baranof, forbade any employee to take 
with him any of his minor children if he were to return to Russia, 
those who had married Native women were forced to remain in 
Kodiak for many years beyond their original contract. This in turn 
only served to increase the “Creole” population, the children bom 
of Russian fathers and Sugpiaq mothers, who by 1860 constituted 
a majority of the urban population in the colony.®^ 

A. Tikhmenev, History of the Russian America Company (Univer¬ 
sity of Washington, Seattle, 1978), p. 15. 

®^H. Chevigny, Russian America (Viking Press, New York, 1965), p. 83; 
also see Bishop Gregory (Afonsky), A History of the Orthodox Church in 
Alaska (Kodiak, 1977), p. 25. 

A. Tikhmenev, op, cit., p. 16. 

^J. R. Gibson, Imperial Russia in Frontier America (Oxford, 1976), 

pp. 18, 26. 

^Ibid„ p. 26. 
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The Orthodox Mission 

Baranof’s primary aim in managing the company was profit, and 
since the Sugpiat represented a source of cheap, even “free” slave 
labor, his regime was marked by rather harsh treatment of the 
native people. The arrival of the Valaam mission in September 1794 
resulted in an immediate conflict between Baranof and the monks, 
who had come to introduce something positive rather than to ex¬ 
tract resources from Alaska. Their reports and protests sent to the 
distant authorities at Irkutsk testify to their critical reaction to con¬ 
ditions, particularly of the Sugpiat and Creoles on Kodiak Island.^® 
Their supportive and sympathetic attitude toward the native people, 
however, served as a positive step in their efforts to evangelize them. 

One of the first reports sent to Valaam by Archimandrite 
loasaph contains a list of the features of Sugpiaq belief that might 
serve as a basis for presenting the Christian Gospel. In compiling 
such a list, the fathers were probably assisted by their translator, 
Joseph Prianishnikof, whom Shelikof had taken to Russia in 1786, 
where he had mastered the new language.^^ As a Native Koniag, 
Prianishnikof was qualified to inform the missionaries of the myths 
and traditions of the local tribes, and as a Christian himself, he could 
help interpret the Biblical faith in terms the Sugpiat could under¬ 
stand and accept. No doubt researching his biography would un¬ 
cover much more about this significant period in Alaskan history. 

Although we have virtually no record of the actual content of 
the preaching of the Valaam monks, the success of their mission 
can hardly be questioned. Given the “spiritual environment” of 
Kodiak prior to their coming, however, it seems possible in retrospect 
to distinguish the reasons for their amazing accomplishments, in 
baptizing over 12,000 converts in just two years.*® 

Besides the defense of the Sugpiat which the monks undertook, 
and their own understanding of local traditions and respect for the 
indigenous culture they seem to have developed, certain charac¬ 
teristics of the Orthodox Christian faith itself made its acceptance 
less difficult, less “traumatic” than would have been the case had 
another Western theological tradition been introduced initially. It 
is possible to enumerate a list of parallel attitudes and beliefs which 
made the transition from Shamanism to Orthodoxy a smooth and 
remarkably rapid one. 

®®V. Rochau, “St. Herman and the Defense of the Alaska Native People,” 
Orthodox Alaska, vol. 2, no. 1, pp. 2-3. 

*^Afonsky, op. c/7., p. 25. 

p. 28. 
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Of central importance within the Christian Tradition is the Holy 
Scripture, which can be understood as the ‘‘Sacred Tales” of the 
Christian faith, with the added qualification that these stories, unlike 
the religious myths of other cultures, are historically as well as 
spiritually true* It is the unique feature of the Judaeo-Christian 
Tradition that the essential events “in those days” (either Passover 
or Pascha) base their legitimacy on their claim to be actual events 
in human history, not a-temporal archetypes alone. It is precisely in 
its historicity that the Biblical faith represents a theological “revolu¬ 
tion,” and it is the introduction of historical reality as determinative 
for the religious life of human beings that represents the complete 
“overthrow” of “traditional” or the “primitive” world-view.*® 

Nevertheless, while insisting that the Biblical events are historic, 
Christianity does not abolish “mythological behavior,” i.e., conduct 
based on an ancient “archetype.” Christ is an historical person whose 
example becomes the model for his disciples. Certainly given the 
anti-historical nature of their traditional world-view, the first Sugpiaq 
Christians were unprepared to comprehend the implications of Chris¬ 
tianity’s historicism. But the basic religious “intuition” that a new 
Sacred History (the Bible) and a new “pattern” or “model” was 
being introduced would have been intelligible. The realization that 
this new “mythology” was written down and once one became 
literate the need for specialized “Kassaqs” who memorized only 
parts of the Tradition would disappear, must have aroused con¬ 
siderable interest. The eagerness with which Sugpiat later learned 
to read the Gospel of St. Matthew in their own language*® indicates 
their enthusiasm for education based on their traditional desire to 
become familiar with the archetypal events, now represented in the 
life of Christ.*^ 

Because the Orthodox Church not only preaches but “cele¬ 
brates” the events of “those days” in daily, weekly and yearly litur¬ 
gical cycles, and employs numerous symbols, rites and ceremonies 
designed not only to educate but also to impart an experience of 
the Sacred to believers, the transition to Orthodoxy proved even 
less difficult on an essentially “sacramental” level. The earlier songs 
and dances were abandoned so rapidly that only a few fragments 
could be gathered by ethnologists eighty years later, but the essential 
mythology and many secondary “Shamanistic” stories survived into 

Eliade, Cosmos, p. 161. 

®®M. J. Oleksa, “Alaskan Native Languages and the Orthodox Mission,” 
Orthodox Alaska, vol. 8, no. 3 (1978), p. 9. 

Eliade, Cosmos, p. 23. 
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the twentieth century as part of the folklore of the Kodiak people, 
and were recorded (in Russian!) and later translated and published 
in English. The traditional songs, dances and ceremonies were so 
quickly replaced by Orthodox ritual, since the new Sacred History 
required a new liturgical life, because there was no way to divest 
them of their essentially religious nature. The old myths could be 
relegated to the realm of fantasy and survive as folktales. The old 
masks and ceremonial paraphernalia were hidden, buried in caves, 
or destroyed, for a respect for the spiritual reality and therefore the 
“power” these represented survived.®^ There is no record of the 
first monks denying the reality or the authenticity of the pre-Chris¬ 
tian religious experience of the Sugpiat. St. Innocent Veniaminov’s 
attitude toward the reputed Shaman Smireimikov is another indica¬ 
tion of the respectful attitude toward pre-Christian beliefs which 
the Orthodox missionaries displayed in their efforts to evangelize 
Alaska.®® 

Pre-modem societies initiated new adults into that status in 
rites that included symbolic death and rebirth.®^ Shamans acquired 
their knowledge (and thus their power) by precisely the same ex¬ 
perience. One can only surmise what the reaction of the Sugpiat 
was when the missionaries preached about Christian initiation as 
Baptism into the death of Christ, followed by a Resurrection, as they 
paraphrased the Scripture reading for the baptismal rite (Romans 
6:5), or how they understood Baptism as incorporation into the 
Church, the New Israel, a “Holy Nation,” a “Royal Priesthood.” 
It is not without significance that the traditional title “Kassaq” was 
applied to the Orthodox priests, whose function was seen as the 
Christian equivalent of the Kassaq in former times, recalling and 
teaching the meaning of the sacred history (preaching) and serving 
as celebrants at public religious festivals, as experts in the songs, 
traditions and rituals. Certainly the basic understanding of Baptism 
as an initiation by which one entered a new phase of life, a different 
“existence,” was compatible with the traditional attitudes toward 
such rites, and the baptismal cross became the visible sign of this 
renewal. 

Throughout Kodiak and the Alaska Peninsula, local oral tradi¬ 
tion asserts that when the monks first visited Sugpiaq communities, 
they were welcomed by the villagers, who related that they had 

®*01d Harbor: oral tradition, reported by Laurence Ashouwak, 1970. 

Kashevarof, “Metropolitan Innocent,” Orthodox Alaska, vol. 6, no. 3 
(1977), pp. 18-20. 

Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion (Sheed & Ward, 1958), 

p. 135. 
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been instructed to do so by their shamans. Certainly if this modem 
version of the evangelization of the Sugpiaq is historically true, it 
represents yet another reason for the success of the mission and 
its rapid progress. Supposing that these reports accurately reflect 
the religious situation at the time of the monks’ arrival, it means 
that the Shamans prepared for the coming of the Christian faith in 
a way parallel to the prophets of Israel, indicating to their people 
the arrival of the Messiah. 

Most important of all in the religious life of Kodiak, of course, 
is the person of St. Herman of Spruce Island. By living the Chris¬ 
tian faith in such a complete way as to exemplify it for the newly 
illumined Native people, St. Herman represents the “proof” that the 
new faith was valid. By his miracles he demonstrated that the tradi¬ 
tional shamans had no monopoly on spiritual knowledge or “power” 
but that for the Christian who lived the Gospel “intensely” “all 
things were possible.” As one who “spoke with angels” the Venerable 
Elder testified to the Reality of the Sacred, of that “Spiritual Realm” 
with which the Sugpiat had been familiar for centuries. In some of 
his prophesies and miracles he surpassed any knowledge or authority 
any shaman was known to possess, and thus gave rise to innumerable 
“secondary” sacred stories about his life and holy deeds. The venera¬ 
tion of St. Herman by the Kodiak Orthodox people for nearly two 
centuries, therefore, represents a survival of their most tradi¬ 
tional religious “intuitions” as well as an affirmation of their faith in 
Christ and the Orthodox Church. His life represents for the Sugpiat 
a “synthesis” of all that is true of their collective religious conscious¬ 
ness, not only since 1794, but stretching back thousands of years. 

Within this context, the martyrdom of the Aleut Cungagnaq 
acquires a greater significance as well. When the newly-evangelized 
Kodiak Native refused to renounce Orthodox Christianity at 
Monterey, California, and endured tortures and finally death rather 
than apostasize, he suffered for an entire “world-view” which had, 
he believed, been fulfilled with the coming of Christ, but had not 
been suppressed or destr oyed in the process. Orthodoxy became the 
Sugpiaq faith within tw enty years of the arrival of the Kodiak mis¬ 
sion and has remained so to this day. 


Bi-culturalism: St, Innocent 

The initial conversion of the Sugpiaq introduced them to an¬ 
other culture which they could legitimately consider their own. Since 
many colonists were married to Sugpiaq women or the children 
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from such a union, bilingual, bi-cultural citizens became the norm 
rather than the exception within a very short time. Fr. Herman 
founded a school at Monk’s Lagoon after former attempts to give 
the colony’s children an elementary education had been only mar¬ 
ginally successful and very short-lived.^® Assisted by a Native woman, 
Mrs. Sophie Vlasoff, he and his disciples, including one Sugpiaq 
monk,®® operated a school for nearly twenty years. As Bishop of 
Alaska, especially after 1842, St. Innocent Veniaminov embarked 
on an ambitious education program. But even before either of these 
remarkable men began this work, Sugpiaq Natives were being sent 
to Siberia for advanced training, and several studied at Kronstadt 
and St. Petersburg. Besides the interpreters whom Shelikof recruited 
in 1786, young Kodiak men were taken to Russia to study ship¬ 
building and navigation. One of them, Archimandritov, produced the 
first accurate nautical charts of his home island, while the Native 
Alaskan priest, Fr. Yakov Netsvetov completed his theological train¬ 
ing in Irkutsk and returned to Alaska in 1825.®^ Together with 
Veniaminov and the Aleut linguist and chief Ivan Pan’kov, Netsvetov 
inaugurated a century of literary creativity among Native people in 
the Aleutian Islands.®® Under St. Innocent’s direction, Elia Tizhnov 
came to Kodiak in 1845 to study and publish texts in Sugpiaq. His 
Primer and Gospel of St, Matthew were printed in St. Petersburg 
in 1847 and 1848 respectively.®® Due to the efforts of these early 
pioneers in Alaskan education, Native people of several ethnic 
groups developed a uniquely Alaskan culture and identity. They 
became the modern Aleut people, a “synthesis” of three different 
Native Alaskan groups and cultures whose “common denominator” 
is the Christian and Russian influences they accepted and adopted 
as their own, in varying degrees.^® Aleuts, whether of mixed or 
Native descent, share a common linguistic and cultural as well as 
religious background, and represent an authentically Orthodox society 
in the New World. 

By the mid-nineteenth century, Aleuts constituted the mainstay 
of the “Russian” colony. In both Kodiak and Sitka, the capital, they 
were the majority.^‘ Because of the education available to them in 

®^J. L. Starr, “Education in Russian America (University of Alaska, 1972), 
p. 5. 

p. 6. 

Afonsky, op. cit.^ p. 39, 56. 

^®P. Garrett, Innocent Veniaminov: Apostle to America (St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, New York, 1978), pp. 51-53. 

®®01eksa, op. cit., p. 10. 

^®01eksa, “What is an Aleut?” (Kodiak, 1978), p. 4. 
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Church-sponsored schools, and the additional training offered 
through the Company in Russia and later in Sitka, Aleuts were 
serving as navigators, school teachers, missionaries, merchants, en¬ 
gravers, craftsmen (carpenters, blacksmiths, tanners and foundry- 
men), priests, cartographers, portraitists, musicians, and linguists. 
One even became a Major General in the Russian military service.^* 
The advanced classes at St. Innocent’s All-Colonial School studied 
six years of Alaska Native languages, Russian, English and Latin, 
navigation, trigonometry, medicine, history, geography, astronomy 
and theology,^® while the lower grades concentrated on the “Four 
R’s”: Reading, ’Riting, ’Rithmetic and Religion, and later on some 
productive skill, since Creoles in general were reputed to have re¬ 
markable mechanical aptitude.**^ Thirty-five years after the sale of 
Alaska, the Orthodox diocese, with funds from the Missionary 
Society founded by St. Innocent, was operating forty-three church 
schools, five orphanages and two pastoral schools,^ with the Aleut 
clergy and teachers playing the dominant role.^® 


The Coming of ^'Civilization'' 

The sale of Alaska represents a turning point in Aleut history, 
for by transferring its North American territory to the United States, 
the Russian government unintentionally began the process of cul¬ 
tural disintegration, just as a century earlier promyshleniki had 
helped create the Aleut “identity.” The treaty of 1867 stipulated 
that all “civilized tribes” were to be granted citizenship in their new 
nation, while “uncivilized tribes” were to be subject to whatever 
regulations the U.S. government should establish.^^ However, 
Washington had never honored any agreements with Native Amer¬ 
icans, and was in the process of “removing” Indian tribes from the 
path of pioneers and settlers. The era of the “Indian wars” had 
not yet ended, and the destruction of Angoon in 1882 and Kake in 
1869 as well as the looting of St. Michael’s Cathedral in Sitka that 
same year form part of a national pattern. The Indian 

Golovin, Report: 1862 (Oregon Historical Society, 1980), pp. 140-1. 

^*01eksa, Three Saints Bay: A Cultural History of Kodiak (U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, History, Recreation and Conservation Service, Anchorage, 
1981), pp. 64 ff. 

^Golovin, op, cit., pp. 57-58. 

^Ibid., p. 60. 

^Afonsky, op. cit,^ p. 86. 

^®Golovin, op. cit.i p. 211. 

^^Golovin, ibid.^ p. 228. 
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massacre at Sand Creek (1864), the Baker Massacre (1870) and 
Wounded Knee (1890) are additional examples of systematic 
plunder and murder committed by the U.S. Army.'*® Unlike the acts 
of cruelty which Siberian exiles and criminals inflicted on the Native 
peoples in Alaska before any governing body had been established 
for the region, the burning of Tlingit villages 150 years later was 
conducted by the official representatives of the American govern¬ 
ment. Aleuts were not given the rights of citizens following the sale, 
but were treated exactly as the other “uncivilized” tribes. When in 
1908 a federal court was asked to decide whether an Aleut woman, 
who was literate in two languages, a member of the cathedral choir, 
of mixed Native and Caucasian ancestry, could be classified as 
“white” and be admitted to the public school, the judge ruled that 
she could not, since her “way of life” was not considered sufficiently 
“civilized.”^® Only one Aleut, whose mother, Anna Melovedoff, was 
probably a Native of Kodiak Island, appears to have maintained 
his social position after the sale, since George Sergei Kostromentinoff 
served as interpreter for the first American authorities at Sitka in 
the years following the sale. He was later ordained priest and served 
as a cultural leader and spokesman for the Native community in 
the early decades of American rule.®® 

National Indian policy, however, was shifting at this time from 
removal and extermination to “assimilation,” which meant that the 
goal would now be to “re-create” the Native American to become 
“useful to the white man,” a “stay and prop to civilization” by 
being employed by whites as laborers “in mining, transportation 
and the producing of food.”®* It was this new philosophy of educa¬ 
tion, devoted to inculcating into Native Americans the “Anglo-Saxon 
frame of mind,”®® that was introduced to Alaskans by its first com¬ 
missioner of education. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a Presbyterian mis¬ 
sionary with close political connections to the McKinley White 
House.®® 

For Jackson, the task of “civilizing” consisted of two complemen¬ 
tary parts: eradicating the native languages and replacing them 

^D. Brown, Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee (Holt Rinehart & Winston, 
New York, 1972), pp. 85, 174. 

^®V. Deloria, Jr., Chronicles of American Indian Protest^ p. 34; Davis vs. 
Sitka Board of Education (1908). 

®®Tikhmenev, op, cit,, p. 221. 

®^Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education for Alaska Report (1896-97), 
quoted from Dauenhauer, “Conflicting Visions in Alaskan Mucation*^ (un¬ 
published), p. 20. 

p. 19. 

^Hbid., p. 10. 
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with English alone, and introducing Protestant Christianity every¬ 
where in the state. Dr. Jackson viewed the Orthodox diocese with 
suspicion, recognizing that his program and the Orthodox mission 
represented diametrically opposed visions. The multi-lingual Ortho¬ 
dox schools fostered a cultural and religious (Aleut) identity which 
contradicted all the U.S. government’s presuppositons. Coming to 
the wilderness to enlighten illiterate pagans, teachers arriving at 
Kodiak discovered literate Christians with nearly a century of quite 
civilized accomplishments to their credit. The late nineteenth-century 
church press is filled with “horror stories” of the persecutions suf¬ 
fered by the Orthodox churches and schools at the hands of various 
Protestant missionaries, supported by the local federal officials. In 
1916, when the government forcibly closed the Orthodox bi-lingual 
elementary school on St. Paul Island, the local Aleuts responded 
with a petition begging for permission to speak their Native lan¬ 
guage and operate their school without interference.®'^ 

The suppression of the Native languages and the Aleut identity 
continued in the public schools until well into this century. Native 
children, who spoke little or no English, were forbidden to speak 
any language but English in the school, and were whipped or sub¬ 
jected to other forms of corporal punishment for violating this 
regulation.®® At the same time, the Russian Revolution abruptly 
ended all financial support from the Church there, and the Orthodox 
schools were forced to close.®® The Bolshevik seizure of power, 
therefore, represents a tragedy for both the Alaskan Church and 
Native culture, for those parish schools constituted the only alter¬ 
native to the English-only policies of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


Aleut Identity Today 

In some isolated communities, Aleut literacy in both the Native 
and Russian languages survives to this day, but for the majority of 
Aleuts today, bi-lingual literacy is a nineteenth-century phenomenon 
of which they have no personal experience. As the language was 
suppressed, respect for other aspects of traditional Aleut culture 
also declined. Children were taught in school that to be modern and 
American meant to speak English, to convert to Protestantism, and 

p. 27, quoted from B. Torrey, Slaves of the Harvest (Tanalgux 
Corporation, 1978). 

®®Numeroiis informants in Old Harbor, Kodiak, Akhiok, Larsen Bay and 
Ouzinkie. 

®®Afonsky, op. cit., p. 91. 
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preferably to leave the village completely. To maintain a subsistence 
life-style, to communicate in the Native tongue, or to prefer tradi¬ 
tional foods was regarded as signs of backwardness. “Civilized” 
people behaved like the school-teachers (who were usually also 
sectarian missionaries of one persuasion or another). These attitudes 
and policies persisted well into the late 1950’s, and created a com¬ 
munication and “generation” gap that could no longer be breached. 
Young Natives were ashamed to identify themselves as Natives, and 
as early as the 1930’s many Kodiak Aleuts denied their Native 
ancestry, claiming to be “Russian” instead. One observer noted that 
some Aleut mothers forbade their children to speak Aleut 
(Sugpiacestun) in an effort to stamp out their own language. The 
village of Kake, a modern poet notes, voted “to burn all its carvings: 
the only way to make it in the modern world.”®^ That decision was 
made in 1912. Dr. Jackson (who amassed the best collection of 
Native artifacts and art work in the state during his extensive 
travels) succeeded all too well in eliminating Native culture in many 
parts of Alaska within a generation or two. 

The Aleut accomplishments and contributions to Alaskan and 
world culture were forgotten, and Native children who could not 
function in the English-only classroom dropped out, their self-image 
and dignity irreparably damaged. They were uninterested in the 
myths, beliefs, traditions and skills of their ancestors, for which 
they had no respect, but they were also unable to succeed in the 
“white man’s school.” The deliberate destruction of Native lan¬ 
guages and the rise of alcohol abuse in rural Alaska are inseparable 
phenomena. In those few areas where the Native language survived 
these onslaughts, the Church remains strong, and social problems 
are minimal. In those regions where the cultural extermination policy 
succeeded, anti-social behavior and violent crime pose serious 
problems.®* 

What the educational policies of the last century represent, 
therefore, was the “de-sacralization” of the traditional Sugpiaq 
world-view, a total secularization which deprives modem Aleuts of 
their spiritual and cultural heritage. While the government officially 
recognizes the disastrous consequences of its former policy, no of¬ 
fer or effort at restoration has ever been made. The survivors of 
Wounded Knee were never given compensation for their losses, al¬ 
though innocent children died. It is highly unlikely, therefore, that 

Dauenhauer, Glacier Bay Concerto (Alaska Pacific University, 1980), 
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^*01eksa, “Report to Bishop Gregory” (unpublished, October 1980), p. 2. 
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any restitution to the Aleuts for the injustices they have suffered 
will ever be made. 

Throughout their history, the Aleuts have always been able to 
find support and consolation in their Church. It is today an es¬ 
sential part of the mission of the Orthodox Diocese of Alaska to 
restore and rekindle that positive sense of “Aleut” identity. This 
mission extends beyond the Liturgy, for until economic and social 
progress enables Aleuts to overcome their often very negative self- 
image, the sense of purposeless and even worthless existence will 
persist. And here, education is the essential element. If, once again, 
Aleut teachers could be serving in Aleut schools, teaching the “Four 
R’s” in an Orthodox Christian environment, there might yet be a 
renaissance of Native culture and Orthodoxy in the original diocese 
of the Orthodox Church in America. 

The Aleuts have an additional “asset”: St. Herman himself. His 
example continues to inspire and encourage the Sugpiat and all 
Aleuts. He remains the “proof” for them and all Orthodox Alaskans 
that their faith is indeed a precious treasure, the truth itself. The 
continuing flow of miracles from the relics and even from the soil 
of his burial site provides Orthodox believers throughout the world 
of constant assurance that the “Reality of the Sacred” and the in¬ 
terpenetration of “the Holy” in this world are as religiously “valid” 
today as ever before. It is precisely this faith that distinguishes 
Native Alaskan Christianity from belief, even among Orthodox com¬ 
municants, in other parts of the western world. For what survives 
and indeed shines through the centuries is an unmistakably authentic 
religious experience that persecution and assimilation have been 
unable to destroy. The Aleuts have endured “tribulation” in this 
world, in the firm conviction that following the Cross comes, 
inevitably, the Resurrection. 
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Marriage and Family in Ecumenical 
Perspective* 


Robert G. Stephanopoulos 


Marriage and family are vital issues in the Christian view of 
the human condition. These represent traditional concerns of the 
Church’s ministry to salvation. The specific praxis of the Church 
and its faithful has often led to a vision, a theoria. Conversely, 
theological reflection orders the life situations of Christian people 
within the community of the Church and of the wider world. 
Marriage and family are important in themselves, as part of the 
order of creation, and as institutions caught up in the divine plan 
of redemption in Jesus Christ. 

Regrettably, the divisions and schisms in Christendom, the 
gradual but catastrophic disruption of the common Christian mind 
of antiquity and the resultant disunity of many confessions and 
groups from the one, visible Church (which is not the will of 
Christ), affect deeply the issues of marriage and family as well. 
These issues manifest the distinct differences in perception, practice 
and disciplinary regulations developed by the divided churches 
throughout the centuries of their separation. These differences per¬ 
sist today as points of conflict among the separated Christian com¬ 
munities. 

Real efforts are being made to transcend these differences and 
to envision the underlying unity that informs the Christian faith. 
Real benefits can result from these efforts, both for the Church and 
for the world it seeks to transform into the Kingdom promised and 
inaugurated by Jesus Christ. Our investigation into some of these 
efforts gives grounds for hope in the future. 

The ecumenical movement has helped greatly to analyze and 
even to overcome some of the differences which exist between 

* Paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society 
of America, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary on March 23, 1980. 
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Christians. Recent mutual inquiries and joint dialogues about mar¬ 
riage and family give us encouragement for improved ecumenical 
relations. Several bilateral theological dialogues in recent years have 
dealt with this problem in an ecumenical setting.^ Certainly, the 
ecumenical perspective is very often reflected in the pronouncements 
and statements of some Christian confessions which strive to deal 
pastorally and responsibly with Christian marriage and family.® 
Many Christians see the present moment as an opportunity to 
express their view of marriage creatively, through their respective 
traditions and in the light of revelation. Discernment of the present 
age has convinced many that marriage and family life issues are, in 
all their ambiguity and complexity, a compelling reminder of a 
common ecumenical commitment. They would study ecumenically 
their similarities and differences for mutual benefit and to the glory 
of God. Furthermore, the secular developments in modem tech¬ 
nological society have affected seriously such issues and present a 
special challenge to the churches to preserve the essentials and to 
interpret the traditional values of a common Christian heritage. 


Ecumenical Method 

Virtually all are agreed that the controversial problems arise out 
of different theological interpretations of revelation, human nature 
and the Church. A careful analysis requires, first and foremost, 
methods and requirements proper to theology. While most would 
agree with this, the matter is complicated by fundamental confes¬ 
sional disagreement about the nature and purpose of theology. More¬ 
over, a theological investigation of the contemporary meaning and 
concrete relevance of Christian revelation necessarily involves an 
examination of controverted issues from an interdisciplinary per¬ 
spective as well.® 

Arriving at theological statements on the basis of sociological 

^Confessions in Dialogue: A Survey of Bilateral Conversations among 
World Confessional Families, 1962-1971, by Nils Ehrenstrom and Gunther 
Gassmann (WCC, Geneva, 1972), pp. 94-5. 

^E.g,, Gaudiam et Spes (The Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the 
World), #46-52, in The Documents of Vatican II, ed. W. M. Abbott, S.J. 
(Guild Press, 1966); Guidelines for Orthodox Christians in Ecumenical 
Relations, by R. G. Stephanopoulos (SCOBA, New York, 1973), pp. 19-22; 
“Encyclical of the Holy Synod of Bishops of the Orthodox Church in America 
on Marriage,” in Diakonia vol. II, no. 2 (1976), pp. 193-195. 

^“Marriage and the Division among the Churches,” a Study Document of 
the WCC, in Study Encounter, vol. Ill, no. 1 (1967), pp. 27-30. 
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phenomenology alone is dangerous, to be sure. The ecumenical in¬ 
vestigation of marriage and family must be placed in the whole 
ethical context, taking into account the teachings about God, crea¬ 
tion, salvation and the truth of the Church. The empirical “facts” 
of our contemporary socio-cultural milieu (lived by Christians in 
the context of personal faith in Jesus Christ and in the knowledge 
of the will of the Father given by the Spirit) are to be tested by 
the Tradition. This is specifically the pastoral responsibility of the 
Church, as aptly stated by Vatican Council II: 

In pastoral care, appropriate use must be made not only 
of theological principles, but also of the findings of the secular 
sciences, especially of psychology and sociology. Thus the 
faithful can be brought to live the faith in a more thorough 
and mature way.^ 

Ecumenical method is sensitive particularly to the contemporary 
interpretation of the Gospel and how this challenges the historical 
nature of theological and doctrinal statements. It is an ecumenical 
assumption that adaptation and relevancy require traditional formu¬ 
lations to be examined in the light of empirical facts of present-day 
living. Ecumenical theology enters into such an endeavour, being 
both a dimension of intra- and inter-Christian renewal which strives 
after the reunion of divided Christendom. Such a process or move¬ 
ment of renewal carries with it the promise of new possibilities for 
conversation and relationships. 

Recent historical and Scriptural studies have clarified con¬ 
siderably the nature of the biblical testimony, modifying the tendency 
to look for prescriptive principles in the Bible from which a Chris¬ 
tian teaching about marriage and family may be logically developed. 
Proof-texting and isolating particular statements from their historical 
context and from the total sense of the Scriptures are slowly giving 
way to comprehensive and insightful methods of biblical study, 
providing fresh areas of agreement.® 

Of course, one must be cautious not to absolutize the so-caUed 
“Christian” view of man and of marriage, as a pure datum of 
revelation. It would probably be a wrong understanding of both 
revelation and of human nature. Making prescriptive formulations 
of biblical principles could be a serious mistake, particularly when 
we speak of such universal institutions and dimensions of human 
community as marriage, sexuality and family life. The task of the 

"^Gaudiam et Spes, op. cit., #62. 

®WCC Study Document, op. c/7., p. 23 (1967). 
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exegete, the theologian and the historian is to determine precisely 
what in the Scriptures and the Tradition of the Church is truly 
descriptive and what is truly eternally universal and binding. This 
task is also part of the ecumenical scholarly method. 

Real and significant changes in the world community have al¬ 
tered the conditions for marriage, family and interpersonal relation¬ 
ships in general. These changes must be taken into account in the 
Church’s doctrinal articulation and pastoral activity. The modern 
family, for instance,® is a much more privatized, less cohesive, and 
more diversified institution than was the case in the past. Sur¬ 
prisingly enough, although it may not be immediately apparent, 
marriage today takes on a much more important significance within 
the family than it did in the context of the clan-system. Marriage 
as a process of mutual fulfillment and personality development of 
the basic couple is paramount in the early years, often returning to 
the foreground when the children leave the family home. Individual 
members of today’s basically democratic family structure can de¬ 
velop their personality to a greater extent than in previous times, 
within the over-organized, patriarchal family. These and many other 
changes require an ecumenical reconsideration of what is a “Chris¬ 
tian” family and marriage. 

Finally, significant developments in the patterns of Church/ 
State relations give rise to a review of the nature, purpose and in¬ 
volvement of these two spheres in the affairs of the human com¬ 
munity.’^ Currently, there is a strong tendency to distinguish and 
differentiate the two spheres sharply. This, of course, has far reach¬ 
ing consequences for marriage and family life. Where Church and 
State have intertwined their respective legislation and regulations 
the results have often been confusing and unsatisfactory. Usually the 
churches have compromised their standards and accommodated 
their regulations on marriage and family matters, reducing their 
views to the level of civil law. Sometimes the reverse happens and 
the churches impose their high expectations upon those citizens of 
the State who do not choose to be included in church life and 
discipline, presenting problems of tolerance and religious freedom. 
These negative experiences have even led to a reluctance or weak¬ 
ness in church leaders to speak at all about such matters, thus deny¬ 
ing the intrinsic responsibility of the Christian community to or¬ 
ganize and order its own life in the context of the political sphere. 

®“What is a Christian Home?” by C. D. Eck, in Study Encounter, vol. VI, 
no. 1 (1970), pp. 38-43. 

^WCC Study Document, op. cit., pp. 24, 31-32 (1967). 
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Towards a Christian Teaching 

In an ecumenical Christian consideration of marriage, sexuality 
and family life, the desirable starting point is the nature of the 
humanum, man in relation to the Creator and Saviour. Included 
are the beliefs in the economy of God, the essentially original purity 
of the created order, the distortion of our human condition by sin 
and death, and our restoration in Jesus Christ. Marriage, sexuality 
and family life are expressions of human community which bear the 
marks of our fallen state, but which can be taken up by grace and 
sanctification in Christ. Everything in man, including marriage and 
family, is redeemed by grace and transfigured through a synergy of 
human and divine striving for transcendence.® 

The experience of human personal love is fundamental in a 
Christian teaching. Sexual relations are part of the natural order 
of things, a biological fact common to higher organisms in some 
fashion. Love, however, refers beyond this impersonal, natural 
dimension of biological necessity to the free and therefore respon¬ 
sible human personality, to the unrepeatable human person. It re¬ 
lates to “the image of God” in man which provides the basis for 
personality and interpersonal relationships. It is the impulse towards 
likeness with God already potential in the image. The human per¬ 
sonality in its spiritual and physical duality is destined for ultimate 
participation in the divine life by grace, faith and love. 

With God as its end, this affective principle, this state of love 
within man, contains the various elements of eros (ascending, 
rapturous love), caritas (compassionate, sympathetic love) and 
agape (love as pure grace, self-sacrifice, perfect oblation). This af¬ 
fective power of love proceeds from person to person, and presup¬ 
poses personality as the object of its movement. Human community 
and the mutuality of persons, reflecting the multiplicity of the divine 
life itself, is cemented by love. 

The Genesis accounts speak of the creation of woman as the 
“helper” and “the suitable companion for [man].” Woman answers 
man’s need to live with a person like himself, capable of complete 
communion with him. Solitude is removed as a permanent category 
of human existence, “for it is not good for man to be alone.” Adam 
and Eve are in communion with the animal kingdom and with God 
himself, in whose image and likeness they are created. Moreover, 

®*Towar(i a Theology of Marriage in the Orthodox Church,” by Theodore 
Stylianopoulos, in Greek Orthodox Theological Review, vol, 22, no. 3 (1977), 
pp. 268ff. 
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in this creative divine action true human community is established, 
as a reflection of the interpersonal communion of the three Persons 
of the Trinity, in the unity of the masculine and feminine natures. 
The intimate and personal relationship of husband and wife reflects 
this best. Interestingly, whereas the animals are created in their 
sexuality simultaneously, in the instance of mankind the element of 
complementariness and wholeness is emphasized, in that “woman is 
taken out of her man.” 

Without speaking directly about the meaning of love, the Bible 
often describes the covenantal relationship between God and His 
chosen people using the symbolism of conjugal relations. The solemn 
personal decision of the marriage partners, freely entered into, to 
be faithful to each other in mutual love and mutual respect, ex¬ 
pressed in the marriage promises, provides the prophetic sign for 
the dialogue of love between Yahweh and His true Israel. Hosea, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Song of Songs, and much in St. Paul specif¬ 
ically refer to God’s love for us in convenantal and conjugal images.^ 

At the same time, this covenant of choice and promise provides 
a spiritual and moral message for marriage in concrete circum¬ 
stances. The biblical idea of covenant is not contractual or juridical, 
just as ideally marriage itself should not be such. Rather, it is a 
relationship of partnership, created in the context for communion 
and mutuality between the partners (two or more). It is confirmed 
by an oath and sealed by a promise and a blessing. This initiative 
for community, in imitation of the divine life, through a public act 
and the solemn exchange of promises, makes marriage a covenant. 
Constancy and fidelity are ordered and governed by commandments 
of mutual subjugation in love, mutual sacrifice which seeks the per¬ 
fection of the other, and which conveys the intention to be fruitful.^® 

Marriage, therefore, is from the beginning a human institution. 
But, it is an institution that is caught up into salvation history.^ It 
is illumined by divine revelation and given significance in the new¬ 
ness of life which is characteristic of the Christian community itself. 
While marriage and family are of this world, being given by God 

®“A Great Mystery: Reflections on the Meaning of Marriage,” by Georges 
Khodre, in St. Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly, vol. 8, no. 1 (1964), pp. 
31-37. 

i®‘‘The Problem of Guidelines,” Gibson Winter, in For the Family. Report 
on the World Consultation, St. Cergue, Switzerland, 1967 (WCC, Geneva, 
1968), pp, 16-17, and Study Encounter, op. cit,, pp. 27-28. 

“Compare E. Schillebeeckx, O. P., Marriage. Secular Reality and Saving 
Mystery, vol. I (Sheed & Ward, London, 1965), pp. 21ff and Stylianopoulos, 
op. cit,, pp. 269-71. 
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for our lives here and now, they bring with them an interior sig¬ 
nificance when put into a relationship with Christ and His Church. 
New creation “in Christ” puts all things in a transfigured perspec¬ 
tive, particularly with respect to the eschatological Kingdom of 
God.^* 

Like the relationship of love and mutuality that Christ is de¬ 
scribed as having with His Church, which is “a great mystery,” 
marriage is placed in the service of salvation and the glory of God 
(Ephesians 5). Marriage and family are elevated to the level of 
fulfillment through the possibility of a husband and a wife con¬ 
secrating their covenant of mutuality into a communion with each 
other “in the Lord.” It is a solemn, permanent and faithful con¬ 
secration of two persons, free and equal spiritually, to perfect each 
other after the model of Christ and His Church (Bride). As the 
Church is a foretaste of and an actual participation in the new age 
and the eternal Kingdom, so the special vocation of marriage re¬ 
veals eternal joy, communion and the new creation. 

Thus, marriage stands in the closest relationship to the life of 
the whole Church community. It is often referred to as “a little 
church” or “a domestic church.” This means that Christian mar¬ 
riage carries with it an obligation to the whole community of faith 
on the one hand, and that the Church fellowship provides the frame¬ 
work for the growth and development of a marriage, as a symbol 
of God’s love, on the other hand. 

The ecumenical dialogue on marriage and family lifts up many 
of these points as basic to the Christian tradition and therefore 
common to all. There is general agreement that God has created 
marriage from the beginning, imaged both in the covenantal rela¬ 
tionship of Yahweh with His people, and in the temporal univer¬ 
sality of the marriage institution. Moreover, they agree that the 
fulness of the meaning of marriage is revealed “in Christ.” The 
model of Christ’s love for His Church provides the type of the 
marital community for those who believe in Jesus Christ and live 
by His love in complete, free and mutual faithfulness for all their 
natural lives. The marriage partners are called to help each other 
for mutual salvation, growth and intercession before God as an 
expression of their total commitment to the Lord.^® 

Alexander Schmemann, For the Life of the World (National Student 
Christian Federation, 1963), pp. 59ff and John Meyendorff, Marriage: An 
Orthodox Perspective (St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1970), pp. 21-23. 

”“The Family Under God,” in Family Relationships and the Church, by 
Oscar E. Feucht (Concordia, St. Louis, 1970), pp. 228ff and WCC Study 
Document, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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Marriage as the union of two heterogeneous persons is com¬ 
pleted in the joy of issue and mutual creation. Complementarity in 
each other is sufficient to a marriage. True human love always seeks 
the path of descent: to find expression and personification in the 
other. The soul seeks its physical expression of love. Human 
sexuality has been given at least for the creative fulfillment that is 
accomplished in generation. At the natural level, sexual reproduc¬ 
tion and child bearing are facts of life. These form the bond be¬ 
tween mankind and the animal kingdom. As such, sexual inter¬ 
course is purely physical, subject to impersonal generic processes, 
or given over to erotic illusions. 

In the Christian understanding, however, personality triumphs 
over necessity and race. The mortal element of sexuality is tran¬ 
scended in a mutual intimate physical union of husband and wife, 
which spiritualizes the physical union. Through marriage, the couple 
assumes a purposeful struggle to have the spiritual engulf the carnal, 
so that the marital embrace itself becomes the eschatological sign 
of the spiritual union at the final consummation of all things in 
God. Sexual relations are enlisted in the preparation for the triumph 
over death by the power of the resurrection. Procreation is lifted 
up from the common to the personal as a creative act which prepares 
for the coming of the Kingdom in fulness. Just as we are all baptized 
in the death and resurrection of Christ and made into new creatures, 
sharing in the communion of grace which is the Body of Christ, so 
does a Christian couple establish a “home church” foreshadowing 
the eternal Kingdom. 

As a sacred and creative activity, Christian marriage and fam¬ 
ily life certainly hold up a higher ideal than may be observed in 
the practical, empirical conditions of unregenerated humanity. 
Marital union “in Christ” appeals to divine grace for support and 
fulfillment, just as the Gospel itself does when it invites us “to be 
perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect.” 

Christians of the catholic tradition in generaP^ regard marriage 
as a special sacrament or “mysterion,” a symbolic representation 
and sharing in the mystery of Christ and His Church; a fortifica¬ 
tion and consecration by divine grace in the duties and dignity of 
the married estate. The grace of marriage is given through the 
liturgical rite, constituting the churchly act of holy matrimony. The 
Church and its ministers are in some way necessary to its proper 
celebration. The liturgical rite is at the same time a sign of the 
close relationship between marriage and the Church; an evidence of 

^*lbid., pp. 25ff. 
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the willingness of the couple to be in union with the community 
and to abide in it; an assurance of God’s love, forgiveness and 
grace; and a pastoral testimony of the Church’s continued concern 
and interest in their new life together. 

The Church itself is the great Sacrament of salvation, the very 
symbol of the mysterious union of God with His people in the 
drama of salvation. The two great evangelical “sacraments” of bap¬ 
tism and the eucharist offer the prototypes of the remaining sacra¬ 
ments of the Church. Thus, the marriage ceremony is seen as one 
of the significant “moments” or “states” in the developing life of 
Christian persons as they progress on a style of life which strives 
to shine with all the power of the resurrection.^® 

There are difficulties connected with the concept of marriage as 
a sacrament. Particularly in the Roman Catholic conception there 
exists a complicated history of sacramental terminology and usage 
which relies heavily on legal and juridical insights and terms. This 
has sometimes led to artificial and even contradictory practices/® 
Other difficulties relate to the special character of marriage in its 
relationship to sacrament in general and also to the two primary 
sacraments of baptism and the eucharist. The contemporary dis¬ 
cussion in Orthodox circles regarding marriage and the eucharist 
illustrates this difficulty.^^ Finally, the sacramental character of mar¬ 
riage gives a truly painful and ecumenically difficult dimension to 
the problem of “mixed marriages,” since it places the issue in the 
context of so-called “intercommunion.’’^® 

Even the churchly rite of marriage is an occasion for disagree¬ 
ment, particularly between Orthodox and Roman Catholics and 
other Christians of the western tradition. In Orthodox teaching mar¬ 
riage consecrated by the proper canonical ritual is the only true 
sacramental union. However, Roman Catholic teaching holds that 

'*Cf. A. Schmemann, op. cit., pp. 59-60; Demetrios Constantelos, Marriage, 
Sexuality, and Celibacy. A Greek Orthodox Perspective (Light & Life Publ., 
Minneapolis, 1975), pp. 21ff; and Nicon D. Patrinacos, “The Sacramental 
Character of Marriage: A Study in the Practice of the Greek Orthodox 
Church on the basis of St. Paul’s Theology of Marriage,” in Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, vol. I, no. 2 (1955), pp. 118-132; and J. Meyendorff, 
op. cit., pp. 21-27. 

^®E. Schillebeeckx, op. cit., vol. 11, passim. 

^’Compare the approaches of Stylianopoulos, Meyendorff and Constantelos 
above. 

^*The problem is acutely felt in those churches which are sacramentally 
exclusive and “closed.” An Orthodox viewpoint by Lewis J. Patsavos, “ ‘Mixed’ 
Marriages in the Canonical Tradition of the Orthodox Church,” in Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review, vol. 22, nos. 3-4 (1978), pp. 242-56. 
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the couple itself, the man and woman, are the proper ministers of 
the rite of marriage. The role of the minister-priest is disciplinary 
rather than theologically necessary. Thus, the Church’s ritual is 
not essential as it is in the Orthodox rite.^® Many Protestants go 
even further than Roman Catholics in limiting the role of the clergy 
and of the Church, since for them marriage is not constituted by the 
rite, while the blessing of the clergy is a mere declaration and an 
assurance of God’s grace fulfilling the vocation of the couple to 
glorify God in their marriage. In disputing the sacramental character 
of marriage, there is a danger of depriving this sign of its spiritual 
content. The clear evangelical foundation of marriage as an image 
of God’s fidelity to His covenant and of Christ’s love for His Church 
puts into question those who would deny the sacramental character 
of marriage or exclude from it any sacramental significance, at least 
in a limited way. 

Christians of other traditions, although unwilling to formulate 
marriage and family life in precisely sacramental terms nevertheless 
stress that this union is a profound and spiritual commitment. The 
biblical teaching and the Church’s participation in assisting the faith¬ 
ful to preserve and complete the implications of their marriage are 
encouraged. In general, Christians are in agreement about the funda¬ 
mentals of family and marriage,^® although we must honestly admit 
that unusual tensions have been created within the Christian fellow¬ 
ships by the so-called sexual revolution and the other expressions 
of modern secularity. 


Several Specific Issues 

We can consider only a few particular issues relating to marriage 
and family from an ecumenical viewpoint. 

The first issue, paradoxically, is celibacy, or more properly, 
virginity and Christian asceticism. This is especially important today 
in light of the violent sexual revolution we are experiencing. Al¬ 
though different behaviour patterns and life styles, both marriage 
and celibacy are evangelical, holy estates which are evident from 
the earliest Christian tradition. They are established theologically on 
the same vision of spirituality in the Gospel and are both oriented 

^®See the recommendations of the Orthodox-Roman Catholic Consultation 
(USA) on Mixed Marriages and the Sanctity of Marriage in Edward 
Kilmartin, SJ., Toward Reunion: The Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches (Paulist Press, New York, 1979), pp. 74-76 and 88-92. 

*®0. E. Feucht, op. city pp. 229. 
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toward service to God and His Kingdom. It is not important to de¬ 
termine whether celibacy (virginity, in this context, since one with¬ 
out the other is unthinkable, at least theologically) should be seen 
as a state above nature or superior to the married state. Each voca¬ 
tion has reference to the eschaton and the Kingdom. Both are 
sanctified by grace and serve to glorify God and to defeat the 
powers of corrupt sexual behaviour. To most, celibacy provides the 
most desirable opportunity for service; it constitutes a special voca¬ 
tion and is an anticipation of the “angelic life.” Sexual continence 
and moral purity are a psychophysical askesis for self-mastery and 
obedience to a transcendent spirituality. Celibacy or virginity as¬ 
sumed out of a revulsion for the flesh, or out of spiritual inertia, or 
because of egocentricity, or out of self-protective irresponsibility 
for others, is a distortion of its Christian meaning. Rather, virginity 
is a “martyria,” a witness to the Kingdom in joyful ascent through 
prayer, fasting, charity and humility. The relation of celibacy to 
the ministry of the Church and to psychological, social and other 
requirements within a particular church should be seen with reference 
to the essential meaning of virginity as a special vocation in the 
service of God and humanity. 

The particular formulations of each church have conditioned 
its attitude towards the problem of confessionally mixed marriages.^^ 
The primary question, of course, is what makes marriage truly Chris¬ 
tian. In mixed marriages demands are made on the concerned couple: 
spiritual, ecclesiastical, social and practical, which are often unusual 
and burdensome. Many churches have excessive legislation and 
canonical regulations surrounding this practice, based on theological 
and ecclesiological convictions, and discourage This makes the 
problem of mixed marriages of profound ecumenical concern, per¬ 
haps even contributing to the overall efforts towards unity. Con¬ 
scientious efforts are being made by church leaders to take seriously 
this ecumenical opportunity and to reform the respective regula¬ 
tions accordingly.^^ The degree of reform tends to take into account 
not only the presuppositions expressed in the canonical legislation, 
but also the opportunities for genuine pastoral care in maintaining 
the healthy state of conjugal and family life in society. The situa- 

®The Catholic ecumenical review One in Christ has been particularly help¬ 
ful in collecting and documenting much relevant information on mixed 
marriages since 1963. 

Pope Paul VI motu proprio, Matrimonia Mixta (March 31, 1970). 

^^The Report of the Roman Catholic/Lutheran/Reformed Commission 
on Marriage^ in Origins 7:31 (January 19, 1978), pp. 482-94. See also the 
Orthodox-Roman Catholic recommendations in Kilmartin, op, cit. 
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tion is crucial for the churches to at least make use of the pastoral 
possibilities at their disposal. 

Couples considering “mixed marriage” are being counseled to 
consider seriously the implications of their action. Questions about 
their own perfection and the nature of their married life as a prepara¬ 
tion for the Kingdom, the consequences for children and family 
life, and their relationship to their community (-ies) of faith are 
paramount. Solutions based on a denial of the true nature of mar¬ 
riage, determined on human affinities alone, or based on doctrinal 
relativism and indifference to the church and its traditions, only 
lead to a gradual desacralization of marriage and family life and 
create additional problems for the couple and for the society at 
large. 

On the other hand, in this ecumenical era, there are possibilities 
presented that mixed marriages—which are taking place in in¬ 
creasingly larger numbers at any rate—may provide an opportunity 
for reducing the hazards and clearing away the non-essential dif¬ 
ferences between the communions. Through the real and existen¬ 
tially painful fact of mixed marriages, Christian leaders are being 
challenged to clarify their teaching about marriage and family life 
and enlarge on that core which is common to most Christians. 

Many churches view the current situation in a favorable light. 
“Ecumenical marriages,” so-called, can lead to a deeper apprecia¬ 
tion of the possibilities for a unified Christianity. To some, they are 
viewed as a sign of Christ’s love for His divided people and for the 
coming reunion.®^ The unique mission of ecumenical marriages is to 
fulfill and experience an ecumenical life style, growing and advanc¬ 
ing in both the human and Christian levels of community, while 
united fully with their own particular church. It is an opportunity 
for mutual Christian growth. By having to face regularly and pas- 
torally those persons whose own lives are touched deeply by this 
condition, pastors and faithful of local communities can be sen¬ 
sitized to the tragedy of disunity and the necessity to keep alive 
their ecumenical commitment at this and other points.^^ 

It is implied, of course, that the education and rearing of chil¬ 
dren, the transmission of values and the preparation of children for 
adult roles in the religious community and in society in general, 

^^Rene Beaupere, O, P., ‘Tnterchurch Families: Witnesses to Unity,” in 
One in Christ, vol. 6, no. 2 (1970), pp. 134-39. 

^^C/. the articles by L. Swidler, E. Sunderland, P. Dora and T. Lull on 
the problems and possibilities of ecumenical marriages in Journal of 
Ecumenical Studies, vol. 16, no. 4 (Fall, 1979), pp. 617-650. 
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is made more difficult in mixed marriages.However, there are 
common tasks for both spouses, even if one church is chosen as 
the matrix of faith for the children. It would be unrealistic to as¬ 
sume that a certain fluidity of influence and some degree of sharing 
in the life of the other faith community would not be the usual 
practice. In many ways, the persons involved in mixed marriages, if 
they are sensitive to their condition, actually do experience problems 
which are not usual among others. Certainly, therefore, the pastoral 
care of the church should be addressed to them in their special 
circumstances, both by pastors and the other faithful. 

Divorce does not present the same societal strictures and fears 
as it once did, which is a questionable commentary on our present 
trend towards secularism. Christ’s teaching reflected in a positive 
manner the true nature of marriage. All affective, utilitarian, or 
“natural” purposes of marriage are secondary to the mutual shar- 
ing, by grace and faith, in the mystery of Christ and the anticipa¬ 
tion of the Kingdom. The union of a man and a woman in matri¬ 
mony is a sacred end in itself: the eternal union which must not be 
broken, symbolically anticipated. But, the indissolubility of mar¬ 
riage is an “ideal,” a spiritual bond in the realm of grace which 
cannot be resolved ultimately in a legal or formal manner alone.*^ 
As a sacred union, a bond anticipating the eschaton, marriage is a 
gift of grace. If there is not grace in a marriage, is it still viable 
and alive? What is the role and the pastoral concern of the church 
in certain obvious situations of dissolution? When persons have en¬ 
tered into this gracious union without sufficient understanding of 
its meaning, without the requisite faith commitment, and when con¬ 
ditions emerge which make it “dead” effectively, what is the church 
empowered to do by its Head? What of remarriage, forgiveness and 
a new opportunity? The attitudes vary and the practices are con¬ 
ditioned by theological and sometimes legal considerations. The in¬ 
volvement of the State and own pluralistic considerations often sets 
standards which are lower or even contrary to the spiritual aims of 
the churches. The Christian responsibility to contribute to the formu¬ 
lation of appropriate legislation which is consistent with its basic 
principles is well established. The ecumenical opportunity to share 
jointly with other Christians is placed upon all in the face of this 
alarming problem. 

The real ecumenical task today is in confronting together the 

Joachim Lell, “Interchurch Marriages,” in Ecumenical Review, voL 
27, no. 4 (1975), pp. 374-85. 

^Wictor J. Pospishil, Divorce and Remarriage: Towards a New Catholic 
Teaching (Herder & Herder, New York, 1967), passim. 
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secular challenge to Christianity. In terms of marriage and family 
life we need merely enumerate certain types of challenges which 
emerge out of this secular confrontation: militant feminism; gay 
liberation; genetic revolution; two-stage, group or sequential mar¬ 
riages; divorce law reforms; free love; abortion reforms; etc., are 
only some. What they signify collectively, however, is a massive 
challenge to the Christian tradition as outlined above. Regrettably, 
while these types of challenge have their origins and inspiration out 
of secular ideologies, they have their advocates and champions 
among certain Christians as well. It becomes imperative, therefore, 
that the churches meet this opposition from without and from within 
in an ecumenical and cooperative manner. 

It is clear that the Christian churches are certainly the only 
proper and significant agencies to deal responsibly with the spiritual 
and moral norms of society. They must influence in a positive and 
constructive manner the welfare of marriage and family life. 

Religious leaders must be among the first to live peacefully 
with one another, recognizing their duty to inform and guide society, 
and to enlarge creatively upon the tenuous and fragile bonds that 
keep us together. Each must, of course, speak out of his own 
distinctive religious tradition. Lasting unity can be achieved. It is 
possible. It is imperative. But, it can be accomplished only ecu¬ 
menically, by resolving mutual misunderstandings and striving for 
a common acceptance of the Tradition. Our present predicament is 
spiritual and theological, not cultural or sociological. Its resolution 
will be found in an ecumenical commitment to our common 
spiritual resources. 
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Psalmody and the Communion Cycle 


Dimitri Conomos 


1, Psalms in the Eastern Liturgies 

Testimonies from as early as the fourth century acknowledge 
the practice of psalm-singing in the Divine Liturgy at the time of 
the distribution of Communion, It was only natural that chant 
should accompany participation in the mysteries of the Church, 
and from the very beginning Christians had available a rich book 
of hymns, the Psalms of David, with many texts making prophetic 
references to the Sacrament. Admittedly, there is little direct evidence 
that clarifies the manner in which psalms were used in the earliest 
stages of Christian worship. The terminology employed by the 
ancient writers tends to be vague and ambiguous; for it seems cer¬ 
tain that in apostolic times the word “psalm” could mean more than 
an exclusive reference to the Biblical Psalter.^ Some scholars have 
assumed that the first Christians, who attended services in the 
synagogue, adopted the familiar Jewish custom of singing or recit¬ 
ing psalms,^ but while it cannot be doubted that, from the outset, 
the character of Christian worship was inevitably Jewish, the means 
today of establishing the nature, form, and extent of this character 
are extremely limited. The Jewish documents of the first two cen¬ 
turies after Christ, supply only partial information about temple and 
synagogue rites and are frequently problematical. For example, the 
early rabbinical literature indicates that, while there existed a com- 

^As, for example, in I Corinthians 14:26, where the term ipocXp6v 
evidently describes an individual’s own musical contribution; and in Mark 
14:26 where the word 6pv£Tv is used to designate the psalm (Hallel) that 
was sung following the Last Supper. 

“Ferdinand Cabrol, Le livre de la priere antique^ 3rd ed. (Paris, 1903), 
17; Andre Pons, Droit ecclesiastique et musique sacrie I: Des origines d. la 
reforme de Saint Gregoire le Grand (St. Maurice, 1958), 84; Egon Wellesz, 
A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1961), 
34-36. 
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mon structure in temple services, there was, at the same time, con¬ 
siderable encouragement to innovate and to paraphrase on the part 
of individuals.® And while it is known that psalmody constituted a 
part of some major celebrations in worship during the second temple, 
the same claim cannot be made with certainty for the period im¬ 
mediately following the destruction.*^ 

On the Christian side, the picture of worship in the apostolic 
age is not that much clearer. Most of the evidence is either frag¬ 
mentary or indirect and it needs to be interpreted in the light of 
later practice. There is a constant danger of indiscriminately import¬ 
ing into the early years of the Church, elements whose specific 
testimony dates only from the third century. Consequently, many 
writers claim without authority that the Psalter was adopted by the 
Christian community as the chief book of prayer from apostolic 
times.® The material evidence, however, actually suggests that the 
hymns and canticles, newly created by the infant Christian com¬ 
munity for its own use, were more fundamental to its worship. Re¬ 
mains of these non-psalmodic items are embedded in the text of 
the New Testament itself; some have been discovered recorded on 
early Egyptian ostraka,® and others may be seen in the Didache 
(first century?) and the writings of Justin Martyr (ca, 100-ca. 165). 
As early as the beginning of the second century, Pliny the Younger, 
governor of Bithynia, learns from apostate Christians that, while 
they were believers, they gathered in assemblies and sang hymns 
in honour of Christ “as if to a god.”’ In general, it remains for us 
to rely upon what inferences may be gathered from scarce and 
fortuitous hints such as these. Indeed, our problems are actually 
compounded owing to the fact that, apart from the aforementioned 
citations, there is hardly any assistance in the writings of the first 
and second centuries, llierefore, it is to the New Testament itself 

^A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Liturgy and Its Development (New York, 1932), 
25. 

^Loc. cit,: “Likewise the reading of the Book of Esther on ‘Purim,’ the 
chanting of ‘HalleT (Psalms 113-118). On Passover eve and on the festivals 
and several other occasions the psalms became parts of the services.” 

®This view is held by the majority of writers, among them C. F. D. Moule, 
Worship in the New Testament (Lutterworth, 1961); R. P. Martin, Worship 
in the Early Church (London, 1974), and E. Hahn, The Worship of the 
Early Church (Philadelphia, 1973). 

®For the New Testament indications, see Lucian Deiss, Springtime of the 
Liturgy, tr. Matthew J. O’Connell (Collegeville, 1979), passim; and for the 
Egyptian remnants, see Panagiotes N. Trempelas, ’EK^oyfl *E\Xr|vtKf](; 
'YpvoypacpLac; (Athens, 1949), 45ff. 

^See below, p. 52, and note 80. 
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that we must resort for much of our knowledge of early Christian 
praise. 

This is not to say that the Psalter was totally ignored in the 
apostolic era. It is quite probable that Christians appropriated the 
psalms in much the same way and for much the same reasons that 
they assumed the rest of the Old Testament, namely, for their 
prophetic allusions to Jesus Christ, the Messiah. And on this point 
it is highly instructive to note that, in primitive Christianity, the 
psalms were used not so much as independent prayers but as state¬ 
ments of prophecy—not as communal praise to the Lord, but as 
preparatory remarks designed to introduce the New Testament 
lessons. In later times, their function in the rites of Communion 
unambiguously reflects this messianic character, confirming the mys¬ 
tery of Christ’s presence in the community of believers. 

Two major events, both related, the one historical, the other 
linguistic, ultimately effected a more disciplined usage of the Psalter. 
The first was the expansion, beginning around A.D. 50, of the 
Church to Antioch and to other Hellenistic regions; the second was 
the subsequent adoption of Greek as the Gentiles’ language of 
prayer.® At the beginning of the third century, from accounts in 
the apocryphal Acts of St. Paul, the writings of TertuUian (ca. 160- 
ca, 225) and the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (ca. 170-ca. 
236), we are in a position to observe a wider use of psalmody in 
Early Christian prayer. A daily psalm was provided in the Sep- 
tuagint’s indications and these may have corresponded with ante- 
Nicene Christian practice.® Following a fimiliar pattern, verses from 
the psalms were used to prepare the readings from Scripture, they 
also provided subjects for sermons, and later they are found at 
many points in worship. Their new and cardinal role as the ex¬ 
pression of the public prayer of the ekklesia is simply documented 
in the works of the post-Nicene Fathers, such as SS. Jerome, John 
Chrysostom, Augustine and others. At this time, also, appear wit¬ 
nesses to the practice of psalm-singing, and, along with it, the 
regulation and organization of the Psalter for liturgical purposes. 
Commenting on the prayer of Christians in his own time, Clement 
of Alexandria (ca. 150-ca. 215) reveals that psalms were in use 
and that their application was widespread,'® but it is not clear 
whether Clement is referring to public or to private devotion. From 

*Acts 11:20, 26; TertuUian, Apologia, 18, PL 1, cols. 433-437. 

®This, at least, is the opinion of WiUiam O. E. Oesterley. See his The 
Psalms (London, 1955), 106. 

^®Clement of Alexandria, nai6aycoy6<;, 2, 4, PG 8, col. 444. 
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Tertullian, it is known that in the Western Church, public and 
private offices, offerings, sacrifices, prayers and other rituals were 
accompanied by the lesson or by the chanting of “psalms”: “Dili- 
gentiores in orando subjungere in orationibus Alleluia sclent, et 
hoc genus psalmos, quorum clausulis respondeant, qui simul sunt.”^^ 
(“The more diligent in prayer are accustomed to append to their 
prayers the Alleluia, and psalms of that kind, in the endings of 
which the company respond.”) According to C. Dodgson, Tertullian 
is directing attention to those psalms which close with the word 
“Alleluia” (e.g. Psalms 104-106, 113, 115-118, 135, 146-150),^" 
but it is more Ukely that in classifying the congregational alleluia- 
response as a “psalm,” he is using the terra in its wider sense of 
ecclesiastical song. The real importance here lies in this early 
testimony to corporate singing as a vital part of public prayer. 


2. The Communion Psalm 

The rite of Communion in Eastern and Western Christendom 
belongs exclusively to the Divine Liturgy or Mass. In the Orthodox 
East, the chant which accompanies the event is impressive and 
ceremonial, bearing favourable comparison with two other significant 
chants in the same service, the Trisagion and the Cheroubikon.^® In 
Greek, the Communion hymn is termed koivcovik6v (koinonikon)y 
in Slavonic, prichasteny and our earliest available evidence for 
this chant points to an unvarying psalmodic text in the several 
liturgical regions. Perhaps, at the beginning, when in the interests 
of simple liturgical action the faithful were reluctant to divert the 
attention of the moment by the introduction of music, the reception 
of the sacrament was accomplished in complete silence. Certainly, 
this was true of the Great Entrance at the beginning of the Liturgy 
of the Faithful. According to the homilies of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(cfl. 350-C4I. 428)^* the transfer of gifts was originally enacted in 

oratione, 21 y PL 1, col. 1301. 

Library of the Fathers^ 10, Tertullian, 1: Apologetical and Practical 
Treatises, tr. C. Dodgson (Oxford, 1842). 

^®The melodies for these are examined historically and analytically in 
Dimitri E, Conomos, Byzantine Trisagia and Cheroubika of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries: A Study of Late Byzantine Liturgical Chant (Thes¬ 
saloniki, 1974). 

^^These were supposedly delivered towards the end of the fourth century. 
See Robert F. Taft, S.J., The Great Entrance: A History of the Transfer of 
Gifts and other Pre-anaphoral Rites of the Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom, 
Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 200 (Rome, 1975), 35, and note 88. 
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complete silence. Only later, in the first quarter of the fifth century, 
do we first hear of pre-anaphoral psalmody, presumably sung to 
accompany the movement of clergy and people with the gifts.^® By 
this time, the public ceremonial of a free and state supported Church 
evolved and developed into what became known as the Byzantine 
or Constantinopolitan rite. The Eastern Divine Liturgy is quintes- 
sentially the product of the capital and of its Great Church: its 
forms became standardized, unified, and were deemed to be worthy 
of imitation by cathedrals, churches and monasteries in all parts 
of the Empire. Justinian’s vast progranune of building monumental 
religious centres resulted in new and unprecedented demands on 
liturgical structure and, inevitably, the function of music in the 
expanded solemnity acquired greater prestige. To begin with we 
find prayers and chants being introduced to cover liturgical actions. 
Already we have noted two significant instances—at the transfer of 
gifts and at the distribution of Communion—but psalmody was also 
used between the non-evangelical Lessons^® and it had a particularly 
prominent place between the Epistle and the Gospel.” Again, by 
the sixth century, a psalm and troparion (the Trisagion) were sung 
to cover the entry of the celebrant and his ministers into church.^® 

Although not employed exclusively, there is almost universal 
acknowledgement of the singing of Psalm 33, either in its entirety 
or in part, at Communion services from at least the fourth century 
till much later. In his description of the reception of Holy Com¬ 
munion, Origen (ca, 185-ca. 254) testifies that after the sermon, 
the faithful with the celebrant approach the marriage supper of the 
Lamb to receive the Sacraments. His comment on Psalm 33:9 per¬ 
haps alludes to the use of this verse as a musical item during the 
Communion.'® But it is St. Cyril of Jerusalem, writing in 348 to 

Augustine, Retractationes, 2, 11, PL 32, col. 634. See below, pp. 41-43. 

^®Franz van der Paverd has assembled the sources which point to the use 
of psalmody between the Lessons in the capital. See his Zur Geschichte der 
Messliturgie in Antiochea und Konstantinopel gegen Ende des vierten 
Jahrhunderts, Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 187 (Rome, 1970), 436-440. 
Cf. also the non-Constantinopolitan documents. Apostolic Constitutions^ 2, 
in F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1896), 29; 
Augustine, Ennarratio in Psalmum CV, PL 37, col. 1404 (with the alleluia); 
Cassian, De Coenobiorum Institutis^ 2, 11, PL 49, cols. 99-101. 

^^Basil, 'OpiXia sic; t6v Krj' PG 29, cols. 296-297; Ambrose, 

Epistola XXII, 4, 7, PL 16, cols. 1063-1064. 

^*Juan Mateos, S.J., The Evolution of the Byzantine Liturgy, Part 1: From 
the Beginning to the Trisagion, John XXIII Lectures I (New York, 1966), 
77-78. 

^®Origen, In Exodium Homilia, 11, and 13, PG 12, cols. 381-382 and 
389-391, respectively. 
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the congregation at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, who, in pro¬ 
viding us with a valuable account of Early Christian liturgical prac¬ 
tices (in particular, for the Liturgy of the Faithful), first reveals 
that at the time of Communion was sung “O taste and see, how 
gracious the Lord is”: 

Metoc TaOxa, dKouEXE too ^JocXXovxoq, (i£xd ^sXouq 
OsLOu xcpoxpETioijiEvou upSq £lq xr|v Koivcoviav xGv 
dyicov puoxripicov, Kal XEyovxaq* rsuGaaOs koI lSexe, 

8x1 xpriaxoq 6 Kupioq. 

(“After this, you hear the chanter inviting you witli a sacred melody 
to the communion of the holy mysteries, and saying; ‘O taste and 
see, how gracious the Lord is.’ For the scholar of liturgy, this 
exposition leaves several details unclarified. Was Psalm 33 sung in 
its entirety, St. Cyril merely citing this particular verse to aid his 
argument because of its obvious connection with the reception of 
Communion? Or was verse 9a a pendant response? Was the psalm 
performed during the distribution of the Sacrament or as a prelude 
to it? 

In the old North Syrian rite, known to us from the Liturgy in 
the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions (late fourth century), 
some of these questions are accounted for. Here we note that the 
whole of Psalm 33 was intended to be sung ajter the Communion 
of the clergy while the believers received the Sacrament: 

Kal |Ji£xd xoOxo |JiExaXap6av£xco 6 ETtLOKOTtoq, ^ttei- 
xa OL TTpsapuxEpoi Kal ol 5i6:kovoi Kal oi uTcoSidKo- 
voi Kal ol dvayvcooxai Kal ol ij^dXxai Kal ol doKqxal 
Kal £V xaiq yuvaiC^v al bidKovoi Kal al iTapBsvoi Kal 
al TcaiSla Kal xoxe iraq 6 Xaoq Kaxd 

xd^iv (jiExd alSoGq Kal suXapelaq dvEU 0 op 6 pou. 

Kal 6 [ksv ^'xiaKOTToq 5i56xco xir)v Trpoocpopdv Xsycov 
Zcopa XpiaxoO 
Kal 6 5£x6p£voq XEysxco 
^A[Jir\v. 

*0 Se bidKOvoq KaxEXLXco x6 Tioxripiov Kal £Tti 5 i 8 o 5 q 
Xeyixco 

ATpa XpiaxoO uoxi^piov ^cofjq 
Kal 6 xcLvcov \£ydxco 
’Apf|v. 

*®Cyril of Jerusalem, KaTfixr|Oic; puaxaYCoyiKfi z', PG 33, col. 1124. 
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VaXjjioq 5£ ^eyeaGco \y' £V xS (asTaXa^xSavsiv irdvrac; 
Touq Xomouq. 

Kal Sxav Ttdcvxeq [israXocpcoai Kai TtSaai, Xa|36vT£q 
oi Blockovol xd TispiaasOaavxa £lac|)£p£xcc>aav slq xd 
Tuaaxocpopia, 

Kal 6 bidKovoq Xeyexco 'irauaopdvou xoO ipdXXovxoq 
M£xaXap6vx£q.... 

(“And after this, let the bishop communicate, then the presbyters, 
and the deacons, and subdeacons, and the readers, and the chanters, 
and the ascetics; and then of the women, the deaconesses, and the 
virgins, and the widows; afterwards the children, and then all the 
people in order, with reverence and piety, without disturbance. And 
let the bishop give the oblation, saying: ‘The body of Christ’; and 
let him who receives say: ‘Amen.’ And let the deacon hold the cup; 
and, administering it, say: ‘The blood of Christ, the cup of life’; 
and let him who drinks say: ‘Amen.’ And let the thirty-third psalm 
be said®^ while all the rest are partaking. And when all, both men 
and women, have communicated, let the deacons carry what re¬ 
mains into the sacristy. And when the singer has ceased, let the 
deacon say, ‘Having received. 

The custom of singing a psalm at the peoples’ Communion is 
also alluded to by St. Augustine in his Retractationes, Here he tells 
us that this practice was introduced into Carthage against the will 
of some and that he was obliged to pacify the opposition by writing 
in defence of the innovation: 

Inter haec Hilarus quidam vir tribunitius, laicus catholicus, 
nescio unde adversus Dei ministros, ut fieri assolet, irritatus, 
morem qui tunc esse apud Carthaginem coeperat ut hymni 
ad altare dicerentur de Psalmorum libro, sive ante oblationem, 
sive cum distribueretur populo quod fuisset oblatum, male- 
dica reprehensione, ubicumque poterat, lacerabat, asserens 
fieri non oportere, Huic respondi, jubentibus fratribus, et 
vocatur liber ipse, Contra Hilarum. 

(“Meanwhile, a certain Hilary, a Catholic layman of tribunitial 
rank, incited to anger, for some reason or other, against the minis- 

®^Brightman, 25. It is not uncommon for the word “said” to be used 
synonymously with “sung.” This is confirmed below: toG ipdXXovroq. In addi¬ 
tion, the Coptic form of the Constitutions reads: “and let them sing psalms 
during the distribution, until the whole congregation has received it.” See 
James Donaldson, ed., The Apostolic Constitutions (Edinburgh, 1870), 235, 
note 3. On this matter, see also Taft, The Great Entrance, 417-418. 
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ters of God, as often happens, in abusive, censorious language, 
wherever it was possible, was violently attacking the custom which, 
at the time, had been introduced in Carthage of reciting at the altar 
hymns taken from the book of Psalms both before the oblation and 
while that which had been offered was being distributed to the 
people. He insisted that this should not be done. At the urging of 
my brethren, I answered him; the book is called Against Hilary 
St. Augustine also confirms the use of Psalm 33 at the Communion 
for he connects the words, Accedite ad eum et illuminamini, found 
in the sixth verse of the Vulgate version of that psalm, with the 
people's reception of the Sacrament.®^ Frequently, he uses the ex¬ 
pression accedere ad mensam with reference to Holy Communion. 
J. H. Srawley feels that this phrase, possibly current at the time, 
has influenced the later sacramentaries of the West and given rise 
to the term ad accedentes by which the chants at Communion in 
the Mozarabic rite arc known.*'^ 

In the Greek liturgy of St. James (which dates from ca, mid¬ 
fifth century) the rubrics identify that only the verse “O taste and 
see” is sung by the chanters during the Communion of the clergy. 
At the same time, these words begin the first prayer of Communion 
which comes after the Fraction and before the partaking.®^ The 
Rossano codex (eighth/ninth century) appears to be the earliest 
document which refers to this chant by the name “Koinonikon,” 
and reveals that an alleluia is sung at its conclusion.^® 

From the writings of St. John Chrysostom {ca. 347-ct?. 407), we 
learn that, in the Liturgy at Antioch Psalm 144 ("Yip^ao as, 6 
©soq pou, 6 BaaiXsOc; pou.... “I will extol thee, my God and 
my Kng”) was sung by the chanters during the distribution of the 
Gifts to the faithful. Moreover, the people responded to each verse 
of this psalm with its fifteenth verse: Oi ocpOaXpol 'ndvrsq slq 
ok eX'iil^ouoi, kqI ou Tf)v Tpocpiqv auTcov ev suKai- 

piqc. . . . (“ The eyes of all look hopefully to thee, and Thou givest 
them their food in due season.”)*^ There is no mention that this 

^Retractationes, op. cit. Unfortunately, Augustine’s reply, Against Hilary, 
is not extant; its possession would increase our knowledge of the use of 
psalmody in the early African liturgy. 

^^Ennarratio in Psalmum XXXlll, PL 36, col. 313; Sermo CCXV, ibid., 
38, col. 1098; Sermo III, ibid., 46, col. 828. 

*^James Herbert Srawley, The Early History of the Liturgy (Cambridge, 
1947), 145, and note 1. See also below, p. 44. 

^Brightman, 63. 

®®Charles Anthony Swainson, The Greek Liturgies (Cambridge, 1884), 
316. 

®Tohn Chrysostom, 'Epprjvsia eIc, xdv pp5' ipaXp6v, PG 55, col. 464. 
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hymn was sung during the communion of the clergy, and it is 
possible that the familiar Psalm 33 was used as the Koinonikon 
while Psalm 144, since it was chanted by the people, constituted 
part of the thanksgiving.®® Alternatively, St. Basil suggests that the 
r£uaaa0£ verse was itself used as a thanksgiving after Communion, 
hence denying its purely invitatory function.®® 

The Latin Communion chant of the fourth century, according 
to the writings of St. Jerome (cu. 342-ca, 420), was invariably the 
same verse: “et quotidie coelesti pane saturati dicimus: ‘Gustate et 
videte, quam suavis est Dominus.’ ” (“And every day when we are 
filled with the heavenly bread we say: ‘O taste and see, how 
gracious the Lord is’”),®® and, possibly, this refers to daily con¬ 
gregational performance. The same writer also makes mention of 
the first verse of Psalm 41 (Vulgate): “Eucharistiam quoque absque 
condenmatione nostri, et pungente conscientia, semper accipere, et 
Psalmistam audire dicentem: ‘Gustate et videte, quoniam suavis 
est Dominus,’ et cum eis canere: ‘Eructavit cor meum verbum 
bonum.’ ” (“With regard to the Holy Eucharist, you may receive 
it at all times without trouble of conscience or disapproval from 
me, and listen to the chanter who says, ‘O taste and see, how gracious 
the Lord is’; you may also sing with him, ‘My heart poureth forth 
a good word.’”)®^ Around 570, Cassiodorus (ca, 485-ca. 580) in¬ 
fers that the former chant was used, occasionally in combination 
with other psalms, or with hymns in eucharistic rites in Italy.®® In 
older Western antiphonaries, verse 9 forms the antiphon to Psalm 
33,®® but currently it is sung in the Roman Mass as the Communio 
for the eighth Sunday after Pentecost.®^ 

St. Ambrose (ca. 339-ca. 397) alludes to the use of the prin¬ 
cipal verse at Milan: “Unde et Ecclesia videns tantam gratiam, 
hortatur filios suos, hortatur proximos, ut ad Sacramenta concurrant, 
dicens: ‘Edite, proximi mei, et bibite, et inebriamini fratres mei.’ 

^®Cf. Brightman, 480, note 32. 

^®Basil, *Epiir|V£ia etq tov 7ipO(|)f)TT]v *Hoatcxv e', PG 30, col. 412. 

•‘’“Jerome, Commentarium in Isaiam Prophetam, 2, PL 24, col. 88. 

^^Epistola LXXl [XXVll] ad Lucinium, PL 22, col. 672. 

““Cassiodorus, Expositio in Psalmum XXXIII, PL 70, cols. 234-236. 

““See Rene-Jean Hesbert, ed., Antiphonale Missarum Sextuplex (Brussels, 
1935), 182-183. 

^Paleographie Musicale, I (Paris, 1899), fol. 118r (from MS 339 of St. 
Gall). For the later Roman development, see Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., The 
Mass of the Roman Rite: Its Origins and Development, II, tr. F. A. Brunner 
(New York, 1955), 394-397; A. G. Martimort, UEglise en priere: Introduction 
h la liturgie (Tournai, 1961), 444f; Anton Baumstark, Comparative Liturgy 
tr. F. L. Cross (London, 1958), 137f. 
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Quid edamus, quid bibamus, alibi tibi per Prophetam Spiritus sanctus 
expressit dicens: ‘Gustate et videte quoniam suavis est Dominus, 
beatus vir qui sperat in eo.’ ” (“Therefore, the Church also, seeing 
so much grace, urges her sons, urges her neighbours, to come to¬ 
gether to the Sacraments, saying: ‘Eat, my neighbours, and drink, 
and be inebriated, my brethren.’^® What we eat, what we drink, the 
Holy Spirit expresses to you elsewhere, saying: ‘O taste and see 
how gracious the Lord is, blessed be the man that trusteth in 
him.”)®® In addition, he seems to indicate that during the Paschal 
season, the fifth verse of Psalm 22 was used at Communion.®^ The 
Ambrosian Missal refers to the Communion chant as the Transito- 
Hum, a term supposedly used because, while it is being sung, the 
celebrant leaves his place and “transfers” the missal to another part 
of the altar.®® 

In combination with the triple Alleluia and Gloria et honor 
Patri, a special organization of several verses from Psalm 33 sur¬ 
vives in the Mozarabic liturgy for the Communion chant under the 
title antiphona ad accedentes: 

Choir: Gustate et videte quam suavis est Dominus: (vs, 9) 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

Benedicam Dominum in omni tempore, semper laus 
ejus in ore meo: (vs. 1) 

Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

Rediment Dominus animas servorum suorum, et non 
relinquet omnes qui sperant in eum: (vs. 23) 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

Gloria et honor Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto in 
saecula saeculorum, Amen, 

Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia.®® 

This form was used daily except from the first Sunday in Lent 
to the vigil of Pentecost.^® The same arrangement and title appear 
also in the Gallican Mass; Dom Cagin has collected the principal 

®^Song of Songs 5:1. 

Ambrose, Liber de Mysteriis, PL 16, col. 426. 

^"^Liber de Elia et Jejiinib, PL 14, col. 744, 

®®See Pietro Borella, “II transitorium della Messa Ambrosiana,” Ambrosius, 
38 (1962), 231-238. 

^^Missale mixtum, PL 85, cols. 564-565. 

^®C. E. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1878), 349. 
Cited by F. E. Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church (Oxford, 
1881), 267, note 178. 
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evidence for its musical tradition.'^^ Pseudo-Germanus of Paris (ca, 
496-ca. 576), in his first letter, Expositio brevis antiquae liturgiae 
GalUcanae, cryptically refers to this chant, known as the Trecanum, as 
an expression of faith in the Holy Trinity: “signum catholicae fidei 
de Trinitatis credulitate procedere.”^® Perhaps he interpreted the 
grouping in this manner because its arrangement involves three 
verses, each with three alleluia refrains, concluding with a Trinitarian 
doxology. Jean-Baptiste Thibaut amplifies this opinion by noting 
that Trecanum represents the Greek xpiKavcov (“three rules”) 
which graphically identifies the psalm number with its tripled Roman 
numerals—three X’s and three I’s.^® A. Wilmart considers that the 
Expositio was written in the south of France around 700, by which 
time the rite had been subjected to numerous Spanish influences, 
hence the use of these verses from Psalm 33 in Gaul must remain 
conjectural, though not improbable. The phrase “Jam vero quam 
dulcis sit animae et corporis sacra communio” is perhaps the most 
convincing evidence in the Expositio.^^ 

The Celtic rite also provided for the singing of anthems by the 
people during Communion. A legend recorded in the preface to 
the Speckled Book^® tells of an angelic chant: 

Sancti venite, Christi corpus sumite, 

Sanctum bibentes quo redempti sanguine, [sic] 

Salvati Christi corpore et sanguine 
A quo refecti laudes dicamus Deo. 

which, according to tradition, was eventually used in the Irish 
church while the people were communicating.^^ This hymn is also 
preserved in the ancient Irish Antiphonary of Bangor where it is 
entitled, Hymnum quando communicarent sacerdotes,^^ The Gustate 
verse, with two alleluias (one after videte and one at the end), also 
finds a place here as the third of seven alternatives in a group 
listed Ad communicare.*^ The same is also found in an identical 

*^Paleographie Musicahy V (Solesmes, 1896), 22-25. 

72, col. 94. 

Tribaut, VAncienne liturgie gallicane (Paris, 1929), 12-1A. 

^A. Wilmart, “Germain de Paris,” Dictionnaire d'archeologie chretienne 
et de liturgie, VI, pt. 1 (1924), cols. 1049-1102, see esp. cols. 1089-1090. 

'^PL, op. cit. 

^^Leabhar Breac, see Warren, xvi. 

^^Warren, 110. 

*»PL 72, cols. 587-588. 

^Hhid., col. 606. 
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form on folio 36r of the ninth-century Stowe Missal.*® Anton 
Baumstark has noted that the first of the seven Communions in the 
Bangor Antiphonary is an almost word-for-word translation of an 
ancient (sixth century?) Palestinian troparion: 

Corpus Domini accepimus et Sanguine eius potati sumus; 

ab Omni malo non timebimus quia Dominus nobiscum est. 

Tfjq oapKOQ oou Xpioxe p£TaX6c6op£v 

Kal ToO aipoTOQ oou f|^ia)0qp£v.®‘ 

The same Latin text also appears among the Transitoria of the 
Ambrosian Mass.®* 

The Oriental liturgies of the non-Chalcedonian churches are 
neither completely uniform in their provision for a Communion 
hymn nor do they conform with the almost universal employment 
of Psalm 33 which we have found in the primitive Eastern and 
Western rites. Only the Armenians make use of r£6aaa0£ Kal 
t6£T£ (the first half of this verse) which is conjoined to verses 
from Psalm 150 and other hymns farced with alleluias. These be¬ 
gin along with the Manual Acts and are followed by other chants 
proper to the day, when required, while the people communicate.*® 
Four Egyptian Liturgies make use of the alleluiatic Psalm 150 for 
the Communion. In the Liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites, while the 
priest partakes, the entire psalm is chanted and concludes with a 
small doxology.®^ The Abyssinian Jacobites have a similar prescrip¬ 
tion, but without the doxology and without the alleluias between 
the verses.** In the Greek Alexandrian Liturgy of St. Gregory, Psalm 
150 is said by the people®® and in the Liturgy of St. Mark it ap¬ 
pears with the small doxology but without the intervening alleluias. 
In addition, a rubric in the last specifies that the Koinonikon of 
the day is to follow this psalm,and here we have one of the 
earliest indications of a multiplicity of Communion verses which 

®®Warren, 243. 

®Tatin text, PL, loc, cit.; Greek first published in Paul Maas, Friih- 
byzantinische Kirchenpoesie (Kleine texte, lii/liii, Bonn, 1910), 6. See 
Baumstark, 97. 

^^Missale Ambrosianiim Duplex; see Baumstark, 97, note 4. 

®®Brightman, 449f. 

^^Brightman, 185-186. 

^®Brightman, 240 and civ. 

®®Eusebe Renaudot, Liturgiarum orientalium collection I, 2nd ed. (Frank¬ 
furt, 1847), 113. 

®^Brightman, 140. 
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functioned as hymns proper to a given day or occasion. One further 
instance of a Koinonikon “of the day” appears in the Greek 
Alexandrian Liturgy of St. Basil the Great and here it follows Psalm 
50, said by the people between the Fraction and the Communion.®® 
Two of the Oriental Liturgies, that of the Syrian Jacobites and that 
of the Nestorians, make no provision for a Communion psalm but 
instead use hymns or anthems and antiphons.®® 

Finally, we come to the Byzantine usage which eventually was 
adopted by all Eastern Orthodox churches, including, in later times, 
the Slavs. So far we have seen that, in general, the psalm verse or 
verses which were selected for the Communion chant were not 
specifically related to the day or occasion, but were simply suited 
to the action of the rite itself. Hence the obvious choice in the early 
Eastern Liturgies of Psalm 33 with its relevant verses, 9 and 6. 
Indeed the inherent homophone in the ninth verse: otl 
[ = XpioT6<;] 6 Kupioq made this text even more applicable.®® And 
although we are not absolutely certain whether this very psalm 
served as the primary Koinonikon in primitive Constantinopolitan 
services, we are aware that the same principle of selectivity still 
applied to many of the chants which eventually entered the cycle, 
but, owing to their greater number, they were gradually assumed 
into the scheme of variables and lost their unique character. In the 
three Byzantine Liturgies, those of St. John Chrysostom, of St. Basil 
the Great, and the Presanctified, the Koinonikon follows the com¬ 
munal exclamation: ETq ayioq, sTq Kupioq, Tr]aoGq Xpioroq, 
Eiq 56^av ©eoG Ttaxpdq. (“One is holy, one Lord, Jesus 

Christ, to the glory of God the Father, Amen”);®^ and the injunc¬ 
tion of the celebrant: Metoc cpopou ©eoG kox TttaTECoq Kai dyd- 

^^Renaudot, 80. 

®®For the former, see Brightman, 102f. The latter, with alleluias, is in 
ibid,, 299. 

®®Franz Joseph Dolger, MxOuc; II, Der Heilige Fisch in den antiken 
Religionen und ini Christentum (Munster, 1922), 493. Currently, in the 
Order of Service before Communion, this interpretation is given in the first 
troparion of the ninth canticle of the kanon, which begins; XpioToq iari, 
Y£6aao0£ Kal t5£T£ 6 KopLoq, See To Mcya *QpoX6yiov, ed. Michael I. 
Saliveros (Athens, n.d.), 568. Again, in the kanon of Theophany, canticle 
eight, first troparion, some books read 6c; POt- TTp6o£X0£, touto 

ydp (})6a£i 'rrd<|)UKa, while others have . . . xprjCJTm. See Mrjvaia toG 6Xou 
EV tauToG, III (Rome, 1896), 152, and Mother Mary and Archimandrite 
Kailistos Ware, The Festal Menaion (London, 1969), 377, note 3. 

®^This response is well certified in several sources: Cyril of Jerusalem, 
op. cii,', Didymos the Blind {ca, 313-398), flEpi toG dytou itvEGpaToc; P', 
PG 39, col. 589; and the Barberini Euchologion (eighth-ninth century), 
Brightman, 341. 
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7tpoa£X0£T£ (“With fear of God, with faith, and love, draw 
near.”)®® Eventually, a complete cycle of Communions developed, 
each chant assigned to one or more occasions in the liturgical year. 
This cycle, finally comprising twenty-six texts (see Table 1, to fol¬ 
low in Part 2 of this article), was almost fully developed by the 
ninth century as indications of its scope and function are noted 
in the early Constantinopolitan church ordos, the eighth/ninth- 
century Patmos and the tenth-century Holy Cross typika,®® but the 
collection was not fully established until about two hundred years 
later. Different Koinonika were allocated for each day of the week 
and others for festivals. In the majority of cases, the texts of the 
chants, whether directly from Scripture or freely composed, were 
meant to relate to the feast or to the character of the saint being 
commemorated. Psalm 33:9a ultimately finds its place as the Com¬ 
munion chant for the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts, while in 
ordinary services the entire psalm is meant to be read as the priest 
distributes the antidoron.®^ Conservatively, a twelfth/thirteenth cen¬ 
tury Armenian version of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom pre¬ 
serves Psalm 33:9a for the Communion®^ and in a ninth-century 
Horologion from St. Sabas monastery in Palestine, it appears that 
this verse acts as a congregational refrain to the entire psalm.®® 
Furthermore, the Georgian designation for “Koinonikon,” Ganic'ade, 
is the first word of Psalm 33:9 (“O taste”) ;®^ and in an eleventh- 
century Georgian translation of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 
in MS Sinai Georgian 89, the Ganic'ade is none other than the 
Agnus Dei sung by the congregation, an entirely unique testimony 

®^Brightman, 341 and 351. 

®®For the Patmos typikon, see A. A. Dimitrievskij, Opisanie Liturgicheskih 
Rukopisej, I (Kiev, 1895), 1-152; for the Holy Cross typikon, see Juan 
Mateos, Le typikon de la grande eglise: MS Saint Croix no. 40, 2 vols., 
Orientsdia Christiana Analecta, 165-166 (Rome, 1962-1963). Henceforth, 
Dimitrievskij and Mateos I-II, respectively. 

®^The unconsecrated remainder of the loaf from which the pieces for the 
Chalice are taken. Originally, it was given to the faithful who have not re¬ 
ceived the Sacrament: dvrl = instead of, 6copov —gift. See the fourteenth- 
century Commentary on the Divine Liturgy by Nicolas Cabasilas (b. ca, 
1322), tr. J. M. Hussey and P. A. McNulty (London, 1960), 119-120. 

^G. Aucher, “La versione armena della Liturgia di S. Giovanni 
Crisostomo,” XpuoooTopiKdc (Rome, 1908), 396. On the dating of this 
recension, see Taft, The Great Entrance, 60 and note 31. 

®®Juan Mateos, “Un Horologion inedit de Saint-Sabas. Le Codex sinaitique 
grec 863 (IX® siecle),” Melanges Eugene Tisserant III: Orient chretien; 
Deuxieme partie, Studi e Testi, 233 (Vatican, 1964), 55. 

®^Michel Tarchnischvili, Le grand lectionnaire de Veglise de Jerusalem, 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 204 (Louvain, 1960), 155. 
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to this hymn for the Communion in the Eastern Liturgies.®* More¬ 
over, Psalm 33, in its entirety, is again consigned to the people and 
used at the Dismissal with the distribution of the eulogia.®* Cur¬ 
rently, the ninth verse is used as the ordinary Communion in the 
Liturgy of St. James. 

It is difficult to decide if each of the citations surveyed above 
refers to the singing of an entire psalm at the Communion in the 
Early Christian and Byzantine rites. Certainly in the Liturgy of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, all of Psalm 33 is specified, and at Antioch, 
according to the clear indications of St. John Chrysostom, Psalm 
44 was also used in its entirety, though whether before or after 
Communion is unconfirmed.^^ But the writings of the remaining 
Church fathers—Cyril, Augustine, Basil, Jerome and Cassiodorus— 
leave the question entirely open since each refers to but one verse 
(in all cases verse 9 of Psalm 33, except St. Augustine who refers 
to verse 6). The Greek Liturgy of St. James and the Celtic rites 
also single out the reoaaoQE verse whereas the Mozarabic and 
Galilean Masses stipulate the singing of several verses from Psalm 
33. More secure evidence appears in the Chronicon Paschale for 
the year 624 in which it is documented that under Patriarch Sergios 
I of Constantinople (ca. 610-ca. 638) a new troparion was added 
after the final verse of the Koinonikon (but precisely which 
Koinonikon is not specified): 

Touto tS £T£i pqvl *ApTe[iiaicp, kotoc Tcopatouc; 
Matm, Tfjq ijJ' iv5ikti5vo<;, im Zapytou TtaTpidcpxou 
KcovaxavTivouiToXEcoq, £Tt£Vof|0r| (|jdcXX£a0aL pExdc t6 
p£TaXa|3£Tv TToevTaq xSv dyteov poaxqpicov £v xS [LeK- 
Xeiv xouq KXrjpLKOuq e'kI x6 aK£UO<puXdKLov dTioKaOi- 
oxav xoc xipia ptiribia, bioKOcpia Kal itoxfipia Kal deX- 
Xa i£pdc OKEUT], [jiExd x6 iK xSv Tiapaxpaixs^Lcov Kal 
xf)v bi&booiv d'n:ox£0qvaL Ttdvxa alq xf\v dyiav xpd- 
'TiE^^av, Kai i|jaX0fivaL xov x£X£uxaTov gxlxov xoG koi- 

Andre Jacob, “Une version georgienne in6dite de la liturgie de saint 
Jean Chrysostome,” Le Museon, 11 (1964), 115, The text of this hymn is 
not entirely unknown in the East; it begins the eOxh Tfjq ^XeuSspCaq in the 
Alexandrian Liturgy of St Gregory (see Renaudot, I, 110). It was introduced 
into the Roman Mass by the Greek Pope Sergius (687-701). See L. Duchesne, 
Le Liber Pontificalis: Texte, introduction et commentaire, I (Paris, 1955), 
376. 

®®Another term for antidoron; see Jacob, 118. 

^®B.-Ch. Mercier, ‘Ta liturgie de Saint Jacques,” Patrologia Orientalis 26, 
fasc. 2 (Paris, 1946), 232. 

^^See above, pp. 40-43. 
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vcovLKoO, XsyEaOai Kal toOto t 6 TpoitdpioV «n\T]pco- 
Gt^tco to oTopa /[pSv aivEOECoq, K6pi£, dircoQ &v 
CpvrjacopEV xriv 56^av oou, otl fi^icoaac; f|p5<; tGv 
dcytcov aou peraoxsiv puaxiqpicov. TripTiaov Tp|paq iv 
Tco oS dyiaopS, 5 Xtiv ti^iv ^pepav peXsTcovTac; xfjv 
SiKaioauvr^v oou. *AXXr|XouLa». 

(“In this year, in the month of Artemisios, May according to the 
Romans, of the twelfth indiction, under Sergios, patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, it was ordained that, after all had received the Holy 
Mysteries and the clergy are about to remove to the skeuophylakion 
the precious ripidia, patens, chalices, and other sacred vessels, and 
Communion having been given from the side tables, all things had 
been taken back to the holy altar, and when the last verse of the 
Koinonikon had been chanted, this troparion should also be sung; 
‘Let our mouths be filled with thy praise, O Lord, as we extol thy 
glory, for thou hast made us worthy to partake of thy holy mys¬ 
teries; establish us in thy sanctification that all the day long we 
may meditate upon thy righteousness. Alleluia.’ 

Presumably, from this account, the singing of the entire psalm 
was of practical value, since it provided sufficient time for the 
liturgical items to be gathered and removed to their respective places 
of safe-keeping. What we fail to learn is who performed the music- 
choir, people, or both? While it may be assumed that the congrega¬ 
tion participated in responding to well-known Communion psalmody, 
it is highly unlikely that the new troparion, text and melody, would 
have been taught immediately to the worshippers at Hagia Sophia. 
In the twelfth-century, some new details come to light. According 
to the Diataxis ( = ordo) in MS British Library Add. 34060, re¬ 
cently translated and edited by Robert Taft, S.J.,^^ the bishop be¬ 
gins Psalm 33 after those in the sanctuary have received Communion, 
and, taking their cue, the assistants'^ chant the entire psalm while 
the people communicate.^® Again, the troparion nXi^pcoOi^TCO to 
OTopa f|pcov..., which by this time has become separated from 

^^XpoviKov riaox^^iov, PG 92, 1001. 

^®“The Pontifical Liturgy of the Great Church according to a Twelfth- 
Century Diataxis in Codex British Museum Add, 34060,^^ Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica, 45 (Rome, 1979), 279-307, and 46 (Rome, 1980), 89-124. 

’^^Doubtlessly singers who were members of the kleros in the Great 
Church; see Jean Verpeaux, “Pseudo-Codinus: Traite des Offices,” Le Monde 
Byzantin, I (Paris, 1966). A little later the Diataxis refers to them as “the 
singers”; see Taft, “The Pontifical Liturgy,” vol. 45, pp. 304 and 305. 

^®Taft, ibid,, pp. 302 and 303. 
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the Communion psalmody by dialogues between the bishop and the 
archdeacon and by other exclamations, is executed by the psaltai/* 

♦ * ♦ 

The lapse in congregational performance of church music, an 
event which must have occurred well before the writing of the 
Diataxis, inevitably paves the way for the rise of professional choirs. 
Not only this, it accounts for the increasing complexity of chant 
styles and of model organization; it demands, as a result, an ac¬ 
curate and exact musical notation which is able, on the one hand, 
to preserve as much as possible of what is old and traditional, and 
on the other, to keep inviolate the stylistic particularities of in¬ 
dividual composers. In the liturgically—and musically—turbulent 
century between the copying of the Diataxis and the earliest ap¬ 
pearance in music of the Koinonikon settings, a number of crucial 
changes took place which affected the structure and performance of 
the Communion psalm both in the capital and in the provincial 
churches. For one, it was definitively reduced to a single verse with 
pendant alleluia; for another, it became the sole property of the 
trained psaltai. Again, it was used exclusively during the Communion 
of the clergy, not of the people; and finally, it embraced a well- 
established cycle of verses. Several authors attribute some or all of 
these changes to the growing infrequency of lay communion—lengthy 
psalms and popular participation in the music were clearly unneces¬ 
sary if the time taken to enact the rite was reduced to a few 
minutes.^^ 

The Koinonika, henceforth, operate at two levels: first, to direct 
the attention of the congregation to the imminent presentation of 
the Sacrament; and secondly because of their well-chosen variety, 
to remind the faithful of the feast for which the Liturgy was being 
celebrated. But even a superficial examination of the earliest Byzan¬ 
tine musical settings will convince one that their chief purpose was 
not simply to “fill in the pause” or to provide “cover music” while 
the congregation waited for the clergy to complete their Communion 
and prepare the Chalice.^® For the majority of the melodies are 

304 and 305. 

’Teclerq, “Communion,” Dictionnaire d*archeologie chrStienne et de 
liturgiCy III, pt. 2 (Paris, 1914), 2434; E. Antoniades, riepl tqv raiq 
Lspaiq dKoXouOiaic; TTpOKELpEvcov Kal dXXqXouapicov, Byzaniinisch- 

Neugriechische Jahrbucher, 10 (Berlin, 1934), 211; Dom Gregory Dix, The 
Shape of the Liturgy (London, 1945), 493; F. Cabrol, Liturgical Prayer: Its 
History and Spirit (London, 1925), 77. 

Meletius Michael Solovey, The Byzantine Divine Liturgy, tr. 
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brief, uncomplicated and not designed to extend over a long period. 
In comparison with the Trisagion and the Cheroubikon, whose 
melodies are prolonged, often to extravagant degrees, by the in¬ 
troduction of musical kratemata (units of nonsense syllables called 
“teretismata”),^® the settings of the Communions leave no sugges¬ 
tion that Byzantine composers used this opportunity to over-indulge 
in interminable psalmodizing. Yet in one respect, one could imagine 
no more suitable place to use teretismata, for at this time the 
celebrants are involved in considerably lengthy ritual. But the Com¬ 
munion rite was, from the beginning, a deeply solemn act, the very 
focus of the Liturgy, where the need for chanting (especially psalms) 
was naturally the greatest and where exotic innovations were 
stylistically unbefitting. Today, while the people communicate, it is 
common in both Greek and Slav churches for the choir to sing 
the Koinonikon proper to Easter Zco[ia XpioxoG p£TaXdp£T£, 
occasionally, also, that for Holy Thursday, ToO bEiiivou oou toD 
puaTiKoO (see Table 1, to follow in Part 2 of this article). 


3. Performance 

A marked feature of early urban liturgical ceremony, before the 
introduction of special choirs, was the active part taken by the 
people in its performance, particularly in the saying aloud or chant¬ 
ing of hymns, responses and psalms. The terms choros, koinonia 
and ekklesia were used synonymously in the Early Church, and the 
second of these, koinonia or communio, is one of the key ideas for 
understanding the primitive Church and for appreciating a number 
of realities for which we now have different names. With respect 
to musical performance, this concept of koinonia referred, not to a 
group within the congregation entrusted with musical responsibilities, 
but to the congregation itself. Both Pliny (ca. 112) and Justin 
refer to this practice in the immediate post-apostolic period: “they 
[Christians] had met regularly before dawn on a fixed day to chant 
verses alternately among themselves in honour of Christ as if to a 
god” (Pliny, Letters, 10, 96);®® “At the end of these prayers and 
thanksgiving, all present express their approval by saying ‘Amen’ ” 

Demetrius Emil Wyzochansky (Washington, 1970), 323, and F. C. Burkitt, 
Christian Worship (Cambridge, 1930), 101-102. 

the teretismata, see Conomos, Byzantine Trisagia and Cheroubika, 

261-286. 

®®Pliny, Letters and Panegyrics, 2, tr. Betty Radice, The Loeb Classical 
Library (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1969), 288-289 . 
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(Justin Martyr, First Apology^ 66).®^ But questions of form, con¬ 
tent and extent of popular participation are much more difficult. 
That individual members participated is made plain by passages in 
the New Testament and in Tertullian’s De oratione,^^ while after 
the fourth century the function of the soloist is widely testified. 
St, Augustine, for example, describes “this psalm, which we have 
heard and partially sung,”®® and many early testimonies acknowl¬ 
edge the use of intermezzo refrains by the congregation as the 
principal method of chanting psalms: a soloist singing the verses of 
the psalm and the people responding with a constant phrase. The 
effect not only added colour and variety to the service but it also 
accentuated the corporate, communal nature of the rites. Tertullian 
speaks of the company joining together in the endings of psalms®^ 
and in the second book of the Apostolic Constitutions we read that 
while one sings the psalms, 6 Xaoq xd dcKpoaxixia VTCOi\>aXKii:co 
(“the people chant in response the final part of the verses”).®® 
Identical descriptions are given by Eusebius (ca. 260-ca. 340),®® 
Egeria (end of the fourth century),®^ St. John Chrysostom,®® and 
many others. According to Helmut Leeb, the Communion psalm 
before the fourth century was chanted responsorially~the refrain 
being verse 9 of Psalm 33. He feels that the citations in St. Cyril, 
St. Jerome, the Apostolic Constitutions, and the ancient Jerusalem 
Liturgy of St. James should be interpreted in this manner. After the 
fourth century, however, the antiphonal mode of executing the 
Communion psalm, indeed all psalmody, gained supremacy as new 
verses were either added to or replaced the traditional chant. 
Eventually, non-scriptural stanzas were introduced both in Jerusalem 
and in Constantinople.®® 

Juan Mateos has demonstrated the forms assumed by these two 

*Thomas B. Falls, Writings of Saint Justin Martyr, The Fathers of the 
Church, VI (Washington, 1948), 105. 

®^See above, notes 1 and 11. 

Augustine, Ennarratio II in Psalmum XXVI, PL 36, col. 199. 

^De oratione, op, cit. 

®®PG 1, col. 728. 

*®Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, 2, 17, PG 20, col. 184, uses the term 
dKpOTsXsOTia, meaning final phrase of the refrain-verse. See also, Mateos 
II, 35. 

*Tohn Wilkinson, Egeria*s Travels (London, 1971), 55-56. 

®*See above, note 28. Chrysostom uses the same word that is foimd in 
the Apostolic Constitutions, O'lx^ipocXXov, from OTCOijjdXXsLV, “to sing in 
response.” See Juan Mateos, La celebration de la parole dans la liturgie 
hyzantine, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 191 (Rome, 1971), 8. 

®*Helmut Leeb, Die Gesange im Gemeindegotiesdienst von Jerusalem 
(Vienna, 1970), 124-132; Taft, “The Pontifical Liturgy,” vol. 46, 122. 
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types of cathedral psalmody.®® In the earlier responsorial rendition 
the psalm was sung by a soloist and after each verse or half verse 
the entire congregation, forming one choir, chanted the refrain. This 
response was either an entire verse, a hemistich, or the final element 
of a verse (the dKpoTEXsuTiov or dcKpoaxixiov). But in each 
case it was always a psalm and it never ended with a doxology. 
Frequently, the refrain itself was at first intoned by the soloist in 
order to cue the people and to establish the pitch. In the case of 
the primitive Koinonikon, we may assume that only the first half 
of verse 9 was used as the congregational response and that it may 
have taken the following shape: 

Soloist: O taste and see how gracious the Lord is. (Response: 
verse 9a) 

People: O taste and see how gracious the Lord is. 

Soloist: I will bless the Lord at all times, (verse la) 

People: O taste and see ... 

Soloist: His praise shall continually be in my mouth, (verse 
lb) 

People: O taste and see ... 

etc. to end of psalm 

Unfortunately, we have no idea of the melody that was sung but 
we may presume that it was simple, easily-memorized and probably 
syllabic. Moreover, the uniformity and the stability of the twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century musical tradition for the Communion chant 
lends credibility to such an hypothesis.®^ 

The antiphonal form required that the people be divided into 
two choirs each of which responded alternately to one or two soloists. 
The responses did not need to be from the psalms or even from 
Scripture, but could be alleluias or independent ecclesiastical com¬ 
positions (troparia). The final verse was always followed by the 
small doxology, A6^a TTaTpl... Kal vOv... and this in turn by 
a 'nepiaaq or terminating troparion. As in the responsorial form, 
the refrain was sung at the beginning (often more than once) as a 
preamble to the Communion antiphon. This was a more complex 
form and consequently there was a considerable amount of varia¬ 
tion in its rendition. I offer one possible reconstruction using the 
Communion psalm. 

®®Mateos, La celebration de la parole, 7-26. 

®^See Part Two of this article, to follow. 
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Soloist 

I; 

Respond (1) 

Choir 

I: 

Respond (1) Preamble 

Soloist 

II: 

Respond (2) ^reamoie 

Choir 

II: 

Respond (2) 

Soloist 

I: 

I will bless the Lord at all times: 

Choir 

I: 

Respond (1) 

Soloist 

II: 

His praise shall continually be in my mouth. 

Choir 

II: 

Respond (2) 


etc. to end of psalm. 

Glory to the Father . . . Both now and ever . . . Perisse 


It should also be noted that the two choirs may have the same 
respond and that there may only be one soloist who sings aU the 
verses. The important feature here is that the congregation is divided 
into two choirs, each singing in alternation. 

The evidence seems to favour the antiphonal form as the most 
widely-practised method of singing the Communion psalm in the 
Byzantine rite. It is not uncommon to find two refrains for the same 
psalm,undoubtedly one for each of the two choirs, and it is clear 
from the notice in the Chronikon Paschale that the Koinonikon was 
an entire psalm followed by the perisse: nXr|pco0i^TCo to OTopa 
fjpcov. ... Evidence for the doxology can be seen in the ninth- 
century Horologion from St. Sabas monastery (MS Sinai grec. 
863).^^ Finally, the fact that non-psalmodic compositions enter the 
Communion cycle at an early date (see Table 1, to follow in Part 2 
of this article) precludes the responsorial scheme.®^ But the musical 
sources, which begin in the twelfth century and which reflect the 
tradition of the Constantinopolitan rite, know only a choral tradi¬ 
tion for the Koinonikon. The psaltai at Hagia Sophia were skilled 
artists; their cursive melodies heavily disguise the old congrega¬ 
tional respond.®^ Beneath the surface, however, lie traces of more 
primitive practices whose preservation was totally unintentional. 
Inevitably, the tendency was towards the expansion of styles and 
the development of new forms. In the fourteenth century a new 
tradition emerges which was destined to absorb earlier forms and 

®^See above, pp. 43-44, 46. 

®®Mateos, “Un horologion inedit de Saint-Sabas,” 55. 

®^he use of accompanying alleluias may also suggest some form of con¬ 
gregational response in Byzantine psalmody. These were noted in several early 
liturgies both Eastern and Western, and further apply to an antiphonal 
execution. 

®®The chanters in the Great Church were divided into two ip&opdbsq, 
each led by a primikerios; see Mateos II, 289, and 315. 
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to establish precedents for the florid psalmodic style of the 
Palaeologan school. 


4. The Byzantine Cycle 

Our earliest documents which provide detailed descriptions of 
Byzantine liturgical ceremony already reveal a complex arrange¬ 
ment of Communion hymns. Allowing for deviations in the pattern 
of their distribution, it is nevertheless possible to reconstruct the 
cycle of Koinonika texts at least from the late ninth century and to 
read the notation of their settings from the twelfth century. As al¬ 
ready indicated, over two dozen Communion verses are used in 
the Byzantine Liturgies throughout the liturgical year. Some relate 
to the feast of the day, others to the character of the saint com¬ 
memorated, and others simply to the nature of the Communion rite 
itself. All end with an alleluia, except for the two non-scriptural 
hymns (for Holy Thursday and for Easter). In the two early Con- 
stantinopolitan typika referred to earlier, the first verse of Psalm 32; 
’AyaXXiocaGs biKaioi £v [to] Kuptcp’ xolq suGsoi npt'Kei aive- 
Giq (“Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous; praise befits the up¬ 
right”) is prescribed far more frequently than any other text, both 
for fixed and movable feasts. The Patmos codex reveals that in the 
Liturgies of the Great Church this chant was sung on days com¬ 
memorating martyrs, hieromartyrs, the disciples of Christ (all of 
whom were martyred except St. John), apostles, isapostoloi,®® angels, 
prophets, prophetesses, a few important hierarchs,®^ and on certain 
Sundays before and after great feasts. The same manuscript reveals 
the use of this verse on several Saturdays and Sundays in the 
Triodion and Pentekostarion collections: the Saturday of Cheesefare 
(the last Saturday before Great Lent), the Saturday and Sunday 
of the first week of Lent, the Sunday of the second week of Lent, 
the Saturday and Sunday of the second week after Easter, and the 
Sunday of the seventh week after Easter. On each of these days 
remembrance is made either of martyrs, hierarchs, prophets or 
disciples. The slightly later Holy Cross typikon modifies this pattern 
by providing alternative or additional verses on some of these oc¬ 
casions, such as the addition of AIvelte tov K6piov . . . (Psalm 

®®Prominent saints who were ranked as “equal-to-the-apostles,” such as 
Constantine, Helen, Mary Magdalene, etc. 

November: Gregory of Neocaesarea; 10 January: Gregory of Nyssa; 
12 May: Epiphanies of Constantia in Cyprus; 4 June: Metrophanes of 
Constantinople. 
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148:1) for Sundays, ‘O tioiSv xouq dyysXouq aOxoG . . . (Psalm 
103:4) for feasts of the angels, and Elq TiSaav Tf|v yfjv . . . (Psalm 
18:5) for the apostles. A note added to the prescriptions for 20 
September (the holy martyrs Eustathios Stratelates, his wife 
Theopistes, and their children Theopistos and Agapios) confirms 
the use of Psalm 32:1 for commemorations of martyrs.®® One curious 
addition to the categories listed above is the specification of the 
same Koinonikon for the Saturday after Pentecost, on which day 
was celebrated the Synaxis of the Mother of God and SS. Joacheim 
and Anna in the church of the Theotokos of Chalcoprateia. This 
is mentioned in both the Patmos and Holy Cross typika, as well 
as in the tenth/eleventh-century Sinai Kanonarion.®® The Kanonarion 
is the earliest document which indicates that this same text is used 
as the Communion hymn for Midpentecost.^®® 

Two twelfth-century ordos, the synaxarion/typikon which be¬ 
longed to the monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, and the typikon 
of the monastery of St. Saviour in Messina (dated 1131) reflect the 
usage of the Byzantine Communion cycle as found in the musical 
sources and which roughly corresponds with current practices in 
the Orthodox Church.'®^ In general. Psalm 32:1 is retained for 
martyrs (all ranks), prophets and prophetesses, but not for apostles, 
disciples, hierarchs, angels, or any Sunday. More specifically, this 
antiphon functions as an ordinary Saturday Communion, made clear 
by the prescriptions for 9 March in the Evergetis typikon. For on 
this day are commemorated the forty martyrs of Sebasteia; but if 
this feast falls on a week-day in Lent, the Liturgy of the Presanctified 
Gifts is celebrated; therefore, at the Communion, Psalm 33:9 is 
sung and it is followed by Psalm 32:1. If the feast falls on a Satur¬ 
day, in or out of Lent, only Psalm 32:1 is prescribed since it com¬ 
plements both the day and the occasion. If on a Sunday, then the 
Koinonikon for martyrs is preceded by what has become the ordinary 
Sunday verse, AiveixE tov KOpiov (Psalm 148:1).^®^ In addition, 
the same ordo has Psalm 32:1 for all the Saturdays of Lent (except 
the Saturday of the Akathistos) and for the majority of Saturdays 

®^Mateos I, 40: Td aOtd Xeyovtai Kal siq ttoXXoOc; pdpTupaq (“The 
same is sung for feasts of many martyrs.”) 

®®Dimitrievskij, 150, and 183; Mateos I, 142. The Kanonarion does not 
mention the feast. 

'®®Dimitrievskij, 179. 

^®^The former is reproduced in Dimitrievskij, 256-655; and the latter has 
been edited by Miguel Arranz, Le typicon du monastere du SainUSauveur d 
MessinCy Orientalia Christiana Analecta 185 (Rome, 1969). 

'^^Dimitrievskij, 425-426. 
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in the Pentekostarion cycle.^®^ The twelfth-century Blagoveshchensky 
Kondakar (Public Library, Leningrad, MS Q. 1 No. 32) and the 
Uspensky Kondakar (State Historical Museum, Moscow, MS 1099— 
dated “1207”) provide musical settings for this hymn in all eight 
modes^^ suggesting its weekly use as a Saturday Communion chant. 
Both manuscripts couple each setting with one for the Sunday 
antiphon. A similar oktoechal cycle of these two psalm verses is to 
be found in the thirteenth-century South Italian Greek Asmatika; 
Cod. Crypt. F. y. 1; Cod. Crypt. F. y. 6; Cod. Crypt. F. y. 7; MS 
Messina 129; MS Vat. gr. 1606; and the Psaltikon, Cod. Crypt. 
F. y. 5, as well as in the properly Byzantine Asmatikon, MS Kastoria 
8.^®^ Furthermore, additional confirmation for the singing of Psalm 
32:1 on Saturdays (and Psalm 148:1 for Sundays) is given in a 
rubric in MS gr. 19 of the Vatican Library (fonds Borgia), fol. 8v: 
Toe oappaTOKupiaKOC toG y^povou oXou. Today, this verse re¬ 
mains as the ordinary Koinonikon for Saturday and as the second 
(proper) Koinonikon for All Saints. 

A second psalm text which is frequently used for the Byzantine 
Communion hymn is the first verse of the alleluia Psalm 148: Al- 
v£iT£ Tov KGpiov TQv oupavGv (“Praise the Lord from the 
heavens”). In the two early Constantinopolitan typika it is used 
for forefeasts (24 December, 5 January, the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday, and it is acknowledged as the older of the two Koinonika 
prescribed for Holy Saturday), for most Sundays in the Triodion 
and Pentekostarion cycles (including Palm Sunday in the Patmos 
manuscript, the Sinai Kanonarion and the Jerusalem typikon of 
1122,^°® and Pentecost in the Holy Cross manuscript), and for the 
celebration of the anniversary of the City (11 May). The Holy Cross 
ordo also has this verse for the feast of the dedication of the Great 
Church on 23 December (Patmos gives Psalm 32:1) and as the 
primary antiphon for the feasts of the Exaltation of the Cross (14 
September), the Archangels (8 November) and the Wednesday 
after the Pentecost. In addition, the Patmos typikon alone offers 
this text as the Koinonikon for the Wednesday of Midpentecost. 
In the eleventh-century Georgian recension of the Liturgy of St. 

isolated instance of its use is for the righteous confessor Chariton, 
whose feast falls on 28 September; see ibid,, 286. 

^®^See Arne Bugge, Contacarium Palaeoslavicum Mosquense, Monumenta 
Musicae Byzantinae, Principal Series, VI (Copenhagen, 1960), fols. 183v- 
190v, and p. xviii. 

^®®See Table 2 for more detailed references. 

^®®The last has been published by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ’AvdXexTa 
IspoooXupitiKfjq oTocxooXoYiaq, II (St. Petersburg, 1894), see p. 26. 
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John Chrysostom, Psalm 148:1 is coupled with the Agnus DeP^’^ 
which Leeb believes to have been the congregation’s antiphonal 
response to the verses of the psalm/®® Turning now to the Evergetis 
ordo, it becomes quite obvious that Alvelxs tov Kupiov has be¬ 
come the Sunday Communion verse par excellence. Even on im¬ 
portant feasts the proper chant is sung after this verse when the 
celebration falls on a Sunday/"® The same document inevitably 
elects this chant for Sundays before and after great feasts (thereby 
superseding the use of Psalm 32:1 as prescribed in the ninth- and 
tenth-century typika), for all Sundays in the Triodion cycle, and for 
the Sundays after Easter (except Antipascha). But it agrees with 
earlier specifications and with the Prophetologion in assigning the 
verse to forefeasts.“® Psalm 148:1 is also sung on Tuesday and 
Thursday of the fourth week after Easter; Monday, Friday and 
Saturday of the fifth week; Monday and Tuesday of the sixth week; 
and on the Friday after All Saints. Currently, this chant is preserved 
for the ordinary Communion of Sunday, the day dedicated to the 
Resurrection. 

A psalm verse which from very early times has been connected 
with feasts of our Lady is the fourth of Psalm 115: FloTfipiov oco- 
Tqpiou Xqqjopai Kal to ovopa Kupiou ETTiKaXsaopai (‘T will 
lift up the cup of salvation and call on the name of the Lord”). This 
text is used for celebrations directly connected with events in the 
life of the Virgin as well as for anniversaries of the dedications of 
shrines in her honour.”^ The Theotokos has traditionally been the 
succour in times of natural disasters, and for this reason the Con- 

^®"See above, pp. 48-49, and note 68. 

»<«Leeb, 128-129. 

^®®See the indications in Dimitrievskij for 21 November (Presentation), 
p. 322; 9 December (Conception of St. Anna), p. 335; 1 January (Circum¬ 
cision and St. Basil), p. 382; 9 March (Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia), p. 426; 
24 June (Nativity of St. John the Baptist), p. 463; 29 June (SS. Peter and 
Paul), p. 466; 15 August (Dormition), p. 489; 29 August (Beheading of 
St. John the Baptist), p. 498; Sunday of the Adoration of the Cross (third 
of Lent), p. 529. 

^^®Carsten Hpeg and Gunther Zuntz, Prophetologium, Monumenta Musicae 
Byzantinae, Lectionaria, I (Copenhagen, 1970), 52 (forefeast of Christmas), 
and 82 (forefeast of Theophany). See also Dimitrievskij, 13 September (fore¬ 
feast of the Exaltation), p. 270; 5 January (forefeast of Theophany), p. 379; 
Saturday before Palm Sunday (with a second, proper verse), p. 540. Two 
exceptions are the forefeasts of the Meeting (1 February), p. 404, and of the 
Dormition (14 August), p. 487. 

^“For example, 8 September (her Nativity), Mateos I, 18; 18 December 
(the dedication of her shrine at Chalcoprateia) , ibid,, 138; 31 July (the 
dedication of her shrine at Blachernae), ibid., 354. 
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stantinopolitan typika prescribe special Liturgies in remembrance of 
these in her chapels, with the same verse as Koinonikon: for example, 
26 October (memory of the earthquake in 740); 26 January 
(memory of the earthquake which occurred at the end of the reign 
of Theodosius II on 26 January 450); and the Monday following 
Pentecost (memory of an earthquake [unspecified])/^® Of equal 
renown is her aid in victories over barbaric invasions; consequently, 
similar services with identical prescriptions are cited: for example, 
25 June (siege of Constantinople by the Saracens in 677); 7 August 
(siege by the Avars and Persians in 626); and 16 August (salva¬ 
tion of the city from the Arab siege of 717-718).'^® In the early 
regulations, when two dedications fall on the same day, such as 
the feast of St. Dimitrios and the memory of the great earthquake 
of 740 on 26 October, two Koinonika are prescribed, Psalm 32:1 
for the martyr and Psalm 115:4 for the disaster.The latter is 
also used in the Liturgy of the fifth Saturday in Lent, the Saturday 
of the Akathistos.^^® It is curious that the Patmos typikon describes 
this as the “older” of the two Koinonika for Ascension Thursday”® 
and as the second Koinonikon, after Psalm 148:1, on Palm Sun¬ 
day/” In isolation, the Sinai Kanonarion assigns it to the Saturday 
before Palm Sunday”® while the Evergetis typikon prescribes the 
verse only for Marian feasts, including forefeast and afterfeast pe¬ 
riods (irposopTia and psOeopxia). Uniquely, Evergetis uses it for 
the Monday of the fourth week after Easter,”® but its prescriptions 
for the Wednesdays after Easter and All Saints reflects its current 
ordering as the ferial chant for Wednesdays (dedicated to the 
Theotokos).”® Two melodies for this Communion verse are trans¬ 
mitted in the Uspensky Kondakar, one in mode II authentic for the 
Nativity of the Theotokos (8 September) and the other in mode II 
plagal (or mode VI according to the Slavonic numeration) for the 
Dormition (15 August) (fols. 192r-192v and 194r-194v). These 

Mateos I, 80, 212, and II, 140. 

I, 320, 364, and II, 140. 

“^Dimitrievskij, 17, and Mateos I, 78-80. 

“^During Matins on this day, the well-known Salutations to the Mother 
of God are sung. See Egon Wellesz, The Akathistos Hymn, Monumenta 
Musicae Byzantinae, Transcripta, IX (Copenhagen, 1957). 

^^®Dimitrievskij, 145. It is not mentioned for this day in the Holy Cross 
manuscript, cf. Mateos II, 128. 

“^Dimitrievskij, 127. Holy Cross has it as the third Communion hymn for 
this day, see Mateos II, 66. 

“*Dimitrievskij, 189. 

574. 

580, 585, 606. 
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appear, with the same modal identifications, in the Greek Asmatika 
of the thirteenth century, MS Lavra F. 3 (on fols. 12r and 13r) 
and MS Kastoria 8 (fols. 22r and 24r). The same manuscripts also 
preserve another melody for the feast of the Meeting of Our Lord 
(2 February)in mode III authentic. The slightly later Asmatikon, 
MS Vat. Borg. gr. 19 also contams a setting in mode II authentic 
for 8 September (fol. 20r). 

The final Communion verse which is not attached to a single 
fixed date or feast is Psalm 111:6b, Eic; ^ivr^jjioauvov alcbvLov 
£ 0 Tai biKaioc; (‘The righteous shall be in everlasting remem¬ 
brance”). There appears to be no uniformity with regard to its 
distribution throughout the Church year, for a considerable number 
of discrepancies may be noted in the liturgical documents. The 
Patmos and Holy Cross typika almost exclusively direct this chant 
for hierarchs but when the former orders its use for one of the 
four feasts of St. John the Baptist (the Nativity, on 24 June)^*® we 
have the first indication of its role in the liturgical practice of later 
times. A rubric after the prescription for the Koinonikon of the 
Sunday of the Publican and the Pharisee in the Evergetis typikon 
states that after the ordinary AIv£IT£ tov Kupiov, if on this Sunday 
a great saint is commemorated, Elq jjivrijjLoauvov al6viov is also 
sung.^®® Accordingly, we discover that, in the specifications of this 
ordo, the verse is used not only for hierarchs, but also for certain 
prophets, such as Zacharias and Elias,some martyrs, great martyrs 
and hieromartyrs, and for most of the feasts of St. John the Baptist.^*® 
For the first time this verse enters the cycle of movable feasts with 
its appearance in the Liturgy on the Saturday of Cheesefare and as 
one of three Koinonika for the feast of All Saints.^^® The Uspensky 
Kondakar also indicates its use on All Saints’ Day by providing a 
setting in mode VI (II plagal) (fols. 195r-195v) although aU other 
musical documents indicate Psalm 32:1 for this feast and Psalm 
111:6b for the righteous and for martyrs.^^^ Currently, this verse 
is used as the Communion psalm for Liturgies commemorating great 
martyrs, holy unmercenanes, hierarchs (including the sixth Sunday 

feast of the Mother of God in the Eastern Church. 

^^^Dimitrievskij, 83, as a second verse following Ps. 32:1. 

501. 

261 (5 September), and 472 (20 July). 

^^Hbid., 420 (24 February: finding of the head), 426 (24 June: Nativity), 
496 (29 August: Beheading). 

^^Hbid,, 511 and 601. It appears in the modern typikon for Cheesefare 
Saturday. 

Lavra F. 3, fols. 21r-22v; Cod. Crypt. F. y. 5, fol. 19 Iv; MS Kastoria, 
8, fols. 41v-42r. 
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after Easter dedicated to the Holy 318 Fathers of the I Ecumenical 
Council), the righteous, and ferial Tuesdays (which are dedicated 
to the Forerunner) 

[To Be Continued] 


^^®0pT]OK£UTLKf] Kal *H0iKf] *EyKUKXo7ta theta VII (Athens, 1965), 
723. 
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Book Reviews 


Griffin, Emilie, Turning, Reflections on the Experience of Conversion^ 

Doubleday and Co., Garden City, New York, 189 pages, 1980. 

Emilie Griffin did not convert to Orthodoxy. She began as a Christian 
Scientist, traveled through Anglicanism and landed in Roman Catholicism. 
This book is the story of her spiritual search. Throughout, she reflects on 
similar searches by men like Bede Griffiths and Thomas Merton. It is by 
examining their written accounts of conversion (especially Merton’s Seven 
Storey Mountain) that she came to formulate her version of the conversion 
process. 

At first, there is a period of desire during which the potential convert 
longs for truth but finds it elusive. This desire then leads into a period of 
dialectic, the argumentative or reasoning stage of conversion. A period of 
struggle then follows once reason has established the reality of two equal 
and opposite positions: atheism or belief. Griffin says, ‘T came to the point 
where one was more plausible to me than the other. I knew that the time 
for hesitation was past.” 

Finally, in her best-crafted chapter, Griffin details her surrender as the 
last “stage” in the conversion scenario. “Surrender is the real turning point 
of conversion. It is the moment after which, whatever happens, whatever 
ups and downs we may have, we know that we belong to the Lord. Our 
allegiance is given; it is committed; we cannot turn back . . . nothing is the 
same.” 

Emilie Griffin has contributed a well written and inspiring account of 
conversion. It is a far cry from the plethora of “born-again” conversion 
tracts flooding the religious book market. 

There are some problems. 

First, the idea of mapping out the “stages” of conversion is valid, but 
rarely are the stages so neatly laid out. Sometimes a person goes through 
all the stages at one time, sometimes he or she might seem to skip a stage 
altogether. Orthodox tradition shows that even for spiritual fathers and 
mothers possessing the gift of discernment, the map of an individual’s spiritual 
progress is rarely predictable. There seems to be a mania today for charting 
out the stages of different phenomena: conversion, death, life stages, etc. 
The craze no doubt began with Elizabeth Kubler-Ross’s stages of death- 
acceptance, and continued in the life-stage ruminations of Passages. In the 
narcissistic, selfish culture we live in today, one can imagine converts 
(notoriously self-centered to begin with!) spending hours with Griffin’s book 
figuring out which stage they are currently in, or whether they skipped any. 

It is interesting that Griffin’s odyssey led her to Roman Catholicism. 
Having explored Christian Science and Anglicanism, she chooses Rome. While 
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she looks into the church life of many different segments of Christianity, 
and attends a variety of church services, she remains seemingly unaware of 
Orthodoxy. The only time the word is mentioned is in discussing Chesterton’s 
book, Orthodoxy! There is a curious conspiracy of silence surrounding the 
Orthodox Faith—especially in the mass media—^partly the fault of Orthodox 
themselves, partly the fault of nationalism and ethnicism, and partly the fault 
of a lack of information and ignorance. At any rate, the Orthodox Church 
is never a factor in Griffin’s spiritual search, a telling reality in itself for one 
who searched so hard and so diligently. 

Nevertheless, Orthodox Christians and especially converts to Orthodoxy 
will find much of value here, for Griffin’s observations often cut across all 
ecclesial barriers. 

Her comments on the dialectic stage are indeed interesting. In our Church, 
we often see the results of this unsolved dialectic period coming out in what 
Fr. John Meyendorff calls “the academic Orthodox”—^persons who have 
seemingly embraced the Faith, but have only an academic, dialectic and ex¬ 
ternal appreciation for the Church. This manifests itself in a love affair with 
externals: “artistic” appreciation of icons, connoiseurs of incense, memoriza¬ 
tion and constant quoting of the Fathers, and usually a corresponding lack 
of knowledge of Scripture. The academic Orthodox never really surrenders. 
And because no personal surrender is ever made, this person may forever 
remain judgemental, negatively zealous, fearful of change, lacking in true 
humility. 

Orthodox converts will also find a great deal of truth in the final chapter 
of the book, “Afterwards.” Here Griffin discusses what happens after con¬ 
version. “I can recall thinking, in the first days after conversion, ‘Why 
doesn’t somebody tell people about this?’ It seemed to me that I had been 
entrusted with an enormous secret, one which really ought to be shared,” 

But this euphoria does not last for long. Quickly Griffin exposes a sad 
reality: the pain of conversion. 

For some converts there is an experience to be undergone that I 
can only call “wreckage.” It is the inadvertent damage done to the 
fabric of one’s personal relationship by conversion: an action which 
seems like betrayal to those left behind. 

She then details instances of pain and rejection experienced by converts 
and those around them. It might seem that the convert’s new group would 
help to soften this pain, but this is not always the case. 

The convert’s behaviour may be seen as immature, egotistical, a 
kind of showing off . . . it looks like affectation. This misunderstand¬ 
ing hurts the convert in turn. Wounds of this sort are slow to heal. 

To make matters worse, the convert is not always joyfully welcomed 
by the community of believers. They experience a kind of resistance 
at the convert’s approach. They are the ninety-nine who have been 
left to shift for themselves while the Lord went off in pursuit of this 
particular one. Those who have been Christians all along may even 
be wistful about the convert’s new zeal. Born into the faith, raised in 
it from the cradle, they imagine they can never have the special ex¬ 
perience of salvation which has been given to this new arrival. They 
have difficulty making room for him . . . 
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However painful “wreckage’’ may be, Griffin points out that it is not the 
most serious problem for the new convert. 

First of all, these problems are not, in general, enduring. Secondly, 
they are dramatic—they continue the high excitement of the conversion. 
They feed the ego! There comes a day, for some sooner than others, 
when the sense of an extraordinary event begins to ebb, a day which 
is as humdrum and unexciting as the days before conversion began. 

What often follows then is doubly disturbing: an inability to control old 
angers, self-seeking under the guise of “proclaiming the Faith,” spiritual 
dryness, inability to pray. She wisely points out that from a psychological 
point of view, the experience of conversion is extremely stressful. Hie convert 
is in no sense free from despair, pain and doubt—indeed, these factors may 
be doubled in his life. 

To Griffin, conversion is “a lifetime of continuous training,” a fundamental 
striving, “not an equilibrium but a constant tension in pursuit of a distant 
goal.” But, she adds later, “I don’t want to put so much emphasis on the 
tension and striving of the Christian life that I make it seem like an anxious 
reaching for the impossible. It isn’t. One of the first things we learn in our 
encounter with the Lord is to stop trying to impress him.” 

Finally, after 175 pages of trying to explain the conversion process (a 
short book by convert standards, a group that is notoriously talkative—espe¬ 
cially about themselves) Griffin takes an apophatic rain-check and shuts up. 
“Perhaps the question isn’t worth another moment’s speculation. Something, 
after all, must be left up to God and his own unfathomable ways of dealing 
with us all.” 

—Brother Job 


Bacik, James J., Apologetics and The Eclipse of Mystery: Mystagogy 

According to Karl Rahner, University of Notre Dame Press, 1980. 

Several contemporary theologians, Karl Rahner prominently among them, 
are concerned that the sense of mystery has been obscured for many in our 
culture and they vigorously insist that its eclipse in our lives is an enormous 
impoverishment. James J. Bacik has thoughtfully and creatively addressed 
this issue in Apologetics and the Eclipse of Mystery. He did not intend to 
furnish his readers with a complete defense of fhe Christian faith. Rather he 
has concentrated on the task of alerting us to the echoes of the infinite in 
our everyday experience and of helping us search for the clues of that divine 
grace which is already present in our lives. He feels that this task is too 
often neglected and that apologists must not move too quickly to biblical 
and doctrinal material in a society which tends to hide or repress the religious 
dimension of life. 

The first chapter, which is entitled “The Eclipse of Mystery,” puts forth 
the thesis that the contemporary unconsciousness of mystery is not just a 
personal problem for isolated individuals but a malaise which impoverishes 
the entire culture, and that its manifestations are varied and pervasive. 

The second chapter, “In Search of Mystery,” is based on Karl Rahner’s 
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However painful “wreckage’’ may be, Griffin points out that it is not the 
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insistence that we live in a world which is already graced. Christian doctrine, 
therefore, is not an external message which brings something totally new 
into our lives. Rather the proclamation of the Gospel tells us what we already 
are. The apologist must first of all uncover the inklings and suggestions of 
divine grace in our own experience so that the message contained in the 
Christian tradition can be related to them and hence strike a responsive chord 
in us. 

In his third chapter, “The Experience of Mystery,” Fr. Bacik compellingly 
argues that there are no exclusive spheres of religious experience in our lives. 
Our encounter with our limitations is a kind of negative “ontological shock” 
which arises from such experiences as our sense of dependency, our anxieties 
and discontents and the inevitability of death. This type of encounter reveals 
us as contingent and as incomprehensible in ordinary terms. Our experience 
of our ability to reach beyond our limitations arises from experiences of 
great love and from moments of radical joy and hope. This type of ex¬ 
perience reveals us as drawn out of ourselves by a gracious mystery. The 
term ““gracious mystery” is not a strict definition of the infinite goal which 
supports us and draws us. The goal is called mystery because it always re¬ 
mains beyond our comprehension and control; it is called gracious because 
it is personal and trustworthy and loving. 

In the fourth chapter, “Disclosing Mystery,” Fr. Bacik cautions us that 
there is no need for a frenzied effort to convert all those who seem to lack 
a feel for explicit religion. The grace of salvation is offered to all, although 
the grace of reflected awareness of that offer may be given only to some. 
We must have confidence in the universal salvific will of God and in the 
invisible workings of his grace. Fr. Bacik also cautions us that the sense 
of mystery cannot, strictly speaking, be taught. It can only be evoked, 
awakened in the mind. 

Chapter Five, entitled “Mystagogy Defended,” contends that Karl Rahner’s 
emphasis on persons as already oriented to the gracious mystery is uniquely 
qualified to counter a modern tendency to imprison us in our finitude precisely 
because he concentrates on revealing a dimension in the ordinary human 
experience which is present to all of us. 

These five chapters constitute Part One of Fr. Bacik’s book and demon¬ 
strate that he is able to express the intricate insights of Karl Rahner with 
a clarity which will enable them to be accessible to a wide readership. In 
the final three chapters he has applied Fr. Rahner’s theological insights to 
the development of two “models of mystery” which could form the first 
step of a revised fundamental theology. Their function is not to impart 
specific knowledge about a divine being but to arouse the sense of mystery 
which is implicit in experience. 

The first model directs our attention to the fact that we are “infinite 
questioners.” Each item of new knowledge seems to open up for us new 
horizons which expand rather than diminish our questioning, until at length 
we call ourselves as a whole into question. This ultimate self-question can 
produce great anxiety because we suddenly realize that we do not control 
our own existence and that we are subject to a power that is beyond us. 
Consequently the temptation to avoid the ultimate question is a great one. 
However, we avoid it at our peril, for, to the degree that it fades from 
consciousness, we forget who we truly are. 

The second model is based on human freedom which is not merely a 
matter of choosing this thing or that thing, but the power to decide for or 
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against ourselves, the ability to achieve or to frustrate our ultimate self- 
fulfillment. This view of freedom helps reveal a dimension of mystery, for 
we experience freedom as given from a source beyond us and the insatiable 
character of our desires points to an infinite goal that remains fundamentally 
unknown and unknowable. 

We are forced to take up an attitude towards even the necessary and 
inevitable givens of our lives. Our maturity is achieved, not by completely 
mastering our historical situation nor by escaping from it, but by adopting 
a particular stance towards it. 

There is an overwhelming array of factors beyond our control which we 
are called upon to accept: our birth into existence, our historical and cul¬ 
tural milieu, our limited intellectual and emotional capacity, our infinite 
longings which are never fulfilled in this world, our need for others to 
share our love, our past decisions, our decline and unavoidable death. To 
accept ourselves with all of this is a difficult and, indeed, a lifetime task. 
We can meet this challenge only if we hope that the source of our life 
is gracious and that our deepest desires will be fulfilled. Self-acceptance is 
ultimately possible only because we are already accepted by the loving 
mystery that surrounds us. 

Our questioning and our freedom point to a mysterious dimension at the 
core of our lives. But we need to ask if our experience points to a truly 
existing reality or if the mystery is merely either a projection of our 
wishes or an illusion with which we soothe our anxieties. Fr. Bacik sug¬ 
gests both a direct and an indirect approach to this legitimate and even 
necessary question. 

The direct approach is a metaphysical vindication of the claim that 
human knowing implies not only the possibility but also the actual existence 
of the infinite. His argument claims that, if the infinite does not exist, 
then we must posit a contradiction at the very core of human existence for 
we would be naturally striving for something which is impossible to attain 
and we would be in fundamental contradiction with ourselves. This is 
untenable if life has meaning. 

The indirect approach is also based on the assumption that life has real 
meaning. In fact, two indirect approaches are outlined. The first is that the 
mysterious dimension of our lives is a coherent truth, i.e., it is convincing 
precisely because it integrates what we already value and believe and so is 
not only meaningful but also true. The second is that the mysterious dimension 
of our lives is a pragmatic truth, i.e., it is convincing precisely because it 
enables us to live with greater freedom and nobility. 

We are impoverished as persons if the sense of mystery is obscured or 
repressed in our lives. For then we tend to supress the reality of death, 
since it is unbearable on its own terms; we tend to explain sin as neurosis, 
even though it remains disquietly present as sin; we tend to reduce truth 
to what is empirically verifiable. Explicit recognition of the mystery is the 
better option for it encourages us to raise the fundamental questions of life, 
to celebrate our hopes and dreams, to accept our deepest anxieties with 
trust. The question about God is not really a speculative question about some 
strange, powerful being, but a practical question about the very meaning of 
our lives. We are really asking if the source of our existence can be trusted 
and if there is a final fulfillment for our deepest longings. Since the question 
of God’s existence is the question of the meaning or absurdity of our lives, 
we must face it. 
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In this review of Fr. Bacik’s book, I have actually summarized his work 
in some detail and have attempted to outline his salient points without using 
the rather technical and obscure language of Rahnerian theology. My aim, 
however, has not been to provide a substitute for reading his book but to 
encourage a careful reading of his valuable contribution to contemporary 
theological literature. As he indicated in his preface, his book can be read 
by the apologist who is struggling to share his faith more effectively, or by 
the theologian who is seeking a better understanding of the thought of a 
major thinker, or by the Christian who is seeking personal enrichment in a 
deeper awareness of the mysterious dimensions of his own experience. 

— M. Edmund Hussey 


Consider Your Call, A Theology of Monastic Life Today, Daniel Reese and 
other members of the English Benedictine Congregation, Cistercian Pub¬ 
lications, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 447 pages, 1980. 

Even before the onset of Vatican II, monks and nuns of the Western 
“contemplative” orders had begun the arduous process of re-evaluating and 
reshaping their monastic lives. Changes in the Horarium (schedule) and in 
other areas were already being quietly made when the Council announced 
its decree on Religious Life and further spurred new thinking, and in some 
cases, insurrection. 

During the ’sixties, a decade of turbulent change in many areas, Thomas 
Merton, the Cistercian writer, became the foremost spokesman for contem¬ 
porary Western monasticism and in some ways its greatest critic. He severely 
questioned and scrutinized almost every aspect of Western monastic life and 
often urged a return to the simplicity of Eastern Christian monasticism 
as a partial answer to contemporary problems. He saw clearly that with new 
influences from society, monks were no longer like mushrooms—to be raised 
and kept perpetually in the dark. The tightly enclosed, medieval world of 
monasticism was gone forever. 

The renewal that has followed is not over by any means, and Consider 
Your Call is the latest in a long series of renewal tracts for Western monastics 
mandated by Vatican II. However, at this point, the movement has matured, 
and this book is witness to that maturity. The debates, disagreements and 
defections that marked the initial era of change are not things of the past, 
but they are now handled in a different way. 

The very word, “renewal” might be enough to turn off or scare off (as 
the case may be) many Orthodox and especially Orthodox monastics. From 
the point of view of some Orthodox monastics, the “renewal” of Western 
monasticism has been nothing less than a circus, a side-show that some 
Orthodox monastics have watched with smug, if hypocritical, satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, the fact that Orthodox monasticism is itself in deep crisis 
may have escaped these souls. The crisis of Orthodox monasticism is perhaps 
more critical, if less pronounced. There is the crisis of monasticism in lands 
dominated by totalitarianism—all forms of totalitarianism, including the 
ecclesiastical variety. The litany is well known: Russia, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and other Eastern European countries, and more re- 
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cently, Ethiopia, and continuing troubles on Cyprus. Then there is the sad 
situation of Orthodox monasticism in this country, which in many ways 
mirrors the crisis of ecclesial life in the New World; phyletism, fear of 
change, false ideas of Tradition, the desire to import ideas rather than risk 
developing indigenous forms rooted in Tradition. 

Add to this dual crisis the fact that some Orthodox monastics consider 
themselves above and beyond crisis, especially the kind of crisis that comes 
from within. Then too, especially in America, one might reasonably expect 
the crisis to die out in the future simply because there will be no Orthodox 
monks and nuns to have one! Are there any aspects of the Western situation 
that may prevent this turn of events and that may be of help to Eastern 
Christian monastics? 

Many of the Orthodox may find some of the topics addressed in Consider 
Your Call strange from the point of view of Eastern monasticism. For in¬ 
stance, the discussion about an “open or closed novitiate” has little or no 
application to Orthodox experience, as the “apartheid” policy of separating 
professed monks or nuns and novices within the same monastic house has 
never been a feature in Orthodox monasticism. In this and many other 
respects Western monastics have simply “caught up” with their Eastern 
monastic brothers and sisters by eliminating rigidities and legalisms that 
were never essential to begin with, let alone part of the true monastic 
charism. This “catching up” has been, in many cases simply a return to the 
teachings of the monastic Fathers. 

Likewise, the overblown chapter on “shared prayer” will not strike even 
the most open Orthodox as having much to do with monasticism or authentic 
monastic renewal. This chapter, which openly suggests a positive relation¬ 
ship between the charismatic movement and monastic renewal definitely 
does not flow with the sane tenor of the rest of the book. Since this is a 
collection of essays joint-authored and prepared by an entire Congregation, 
one cannot help but think that a concession was made to those who see this 
type of prayer as a valid monastic form. Thankfully, the “shared prayer” 
syndrome is carefully noted in the short preface to the chapter as “not one 
of the time honored elements of monasticism . . . not to be considered on 
the same level as the Eucharist, the office, lectio, or individual prayer.” 

Otherwise, this book addresses topics that are of great concern to both 
Eastern and Western monastics, and indeed, the exposition of these topics, 
which is at once level-headed and open, should impress most Orthodox 
monks and nuns. 

A solid section on “The World and the Church” opens the book, which 
clarifies the distinctive monastic view of the Church. Part Two is mainly 
taken up with interpretations and comments on the Rule of Saint Benedict. 
The chapter on celibacy is particularly valuable, for it does not flinch in 
covering some of the more difficult aspects of this charisma. The section on 
obedience is well thought out, but it ignores almost completely the witness 
of early monasticism and the model of the spiritual father. Obedience is 
instead related to the communal context, to the role of the abbot, and to the 
very ideal itself, but it is not hooked up to the figure of a spiritual father, 
the staretz, which is the essential bond in Eastern monasticism. Thus, for 
Western monastics, obedience remains a juridical concept, albeit somewhat 
more “personalized.” Obedience is the lifeblood of monasticism. To have 
any spiritual “teeth” this obedience must be to a concrete human, on a daily 
sacrificial level. This is the witness of Orthodox monasticism—^this down-to- 
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earth, concrete obedience and true listening. This obedience is always within 
a personal context, based on a relationship between two persons. This all- 
important area is still not being addressed in all its existential reality by 
Western monastics. There have been brilliant attempts (for instance, Merton’s 
essay “The Spiritual Father in the Desert Tradition”) but the concept seems 
to remain communal, juridical, legal, cold, clinical, necessary and imper¬ 
sonal—even when discussed within the context of “renewal.” 

Because this book was compiled by members of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, which teaches schools, staffs parishes and is involved in some 
missionary work, the old axe that rank-and-file Cistercians (Trappists) and 
Primitive Benedictines usually grind, that of an “active apostolate” contradict¬ 
ing contemplation and prayer, does not surface to any degree. This may or 
may not be a relief to Orthodox, for this active/contemplative dichotomy 
has never ben a public issue for Orthodox monastics. If it does become an 
issue or a stress for an individual monk or nun, the matter is resolved by 
the person’s spiritual father or mother. In the Christian East, one is first 
and foremost a monk or nun. The issue of what one does is always seen 
as peripheral to the basic monastic calling of prayer and repentance. Perhaps 
significantly, what one “does” seems to remain essential to many Western 
monastics. The English Benedictines side-step the whole issue since they have 
always performed a wide variety of tasks without, from their point of view, 
sacrificing their monastic calling. 

With the exceptions noted. Orthodox lay persons and especially Orthodox 
monastics will find much of value in this book. It may help us to prepare 
for and understand coming crises in our own sphere. 


—Brother Job 
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